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ON THE APOCRYPHAL NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 
Havine enumerated the books of 
the Apocryphal New ‘Testament, 
and shown by external evidence 
that they are not inspired or ca- 
nonical, Mr. Horne proceeds as fol- 
lows with the third section of his ar- 
gument— 


The internal evidence for the 
spuriousness of these productions 
is much stronger than the external 
evidence: for, independently of 
the total absence of all those cri- 
teria of genuineness which are 
clearly to be seen in the canonical 
books, it is evident that the apo- 
cryphal productions ascribed to 
the Apostles are utterly unworthy 
of notice; for, 1. They either pro- 
pose or support some doctrine or 
practice contrary to those which 
are certainly known to be true.— 
2. They are filled with absurd, un- 
important, impertinent and frivo- 
lous details.—3. They relate both 
useless and improbable miracles.— 
4. They mention things which are 
later than the time when the author 
lived, whose name the book bears. 
—5. Their style is totally different 
from that of the genuine books of 
the New Testament.—6. They con- 
tain direct contradictions to au- 
thentic history, both sacred and pro- 
fane.—7. They are studied imita- 
tions of various passages in the ge- 
nuine Scriptures, both to conceal 
the fraud and to allure readers ;—and, 
8. They contain gross falsehoods, 
utterly repugnant to the character, 
principles, and conduct of the inspi- 
red writers. 

Curist. Ossernv. No. 242. 


Religious Communications. 


1. The apocryphal books either 
propose or support some doctrine or 
practice, contrary to those which 
are certainly known to be true, and 
appear dvsigned to obviate some 
heresy, which had its origin subse- 
quent to the apostolic age. 

One of the doctrines, which these 
spurious writings were intefided to 
establish, was, the sanctity of re- 
lics. As a striking proof of this, 
we are told in the first Gospel of 
the Infancy, that when the eastern 
magi had come from the east to 
Jerusalem, according to the pro- 
phecy of Zoradascht, and had made 
their offerings, the lady Mary took 
one of his swaddling clothes in 
which the infant was wrapped, and 
gave it to them instead of a bless- 
ing, which they received from her 
as a most noble present. As 
bandages of a similar nature and 
efficacy, were preserved in some 
churthes with the most supersti- 
tious reverence, the purpose for 
which the above was written is 
obvious. 

The corrupt doctrines relative to 
the Virgin Mary form an essential 
part in the scheme of some of these 
designers. Those who believed, 
or affected to believe, that the Vir- 
gin was exalted into heaven, who 
adopted the notion of her immacu- 
late conception, and her power of 
working miracles, found but little 
countenance for their absurdities in 
the genuine Gospels. It was a task 
too hard for them to defend such 
tenets against their adversaries, 
while the canonical books were the 
only authority they could appeal to. 
Hence a gospel was written De 
Nativitate Marie (the Gospel of 
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the Birth of Mary,) in which her 
birth is foretold by angels, and her- 
self represented as always under 
the peculiar protection of Heaven. 
Hence in the gospel attributed to 
James, which assumed the name of 
Prot-evangelium, as claiming the 
Superiority over every other, whe- 
ther canonical or apocryphal, the 
fact of the immaculate conception 
is supported by such a miracle as 
to leave no doubt upon the most 
incredulous mind. Hence, too, in 
the Evangelium Infantie; or Gospel 
of the Infancy, the Virgin, who is 
simply said by St. Matthew to have 
gone into Egypt, is represented as 
making her progress more like a 
divinity than a mortal, performing, 
by ‘the assistance of her infant Son, 
a variety of miracles, such as might 
entitle her in the minds of the 
blind and bigoted to divine ho- 
nours. 

In further corroboration of the de- 
sign of exalting the Virgin Mary, she 
is sometimes made to work mira- 


cles herself, is almost always made 
the instrument or means of work- 
ing it, and is the person applied to, 
and receiving the praise of the work, 
while Joseph stands by as an un- 
concerned spectator, and is never 


mentioned. But what is most re- 
markable, is, that she is canonized, 
and called always (not only by the 
author of the gospel, but by those 
who were perfect strangers to her 
before, in Egypt and elsewhere) 
diva Mariaand diva sancta Maria ; 
which we know not how better to 
translate, than in the language of 
her worshippers, the Lady St. 
Mary. And aged Simeon, in his 
prayer, which is found here, chap. 
ii. v. 25. and recorded Luke ii. 2 

—34. is introduced as stretching out 
his hands towards her, as though 
he worshipped her. But of all this 
the first ages were ignorant; nor in 
the first centuries after Christ do 
we find any thing of this prodigious 
deference to the Virgin: this was 
an invention of later ages, and was 
not heard of in the church till the 
fourth or fifth century, nor so 
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common as this book supposes till 
some centuries after. 

2. Whoever has perused with 
candour and attention the memoirs 
of the Four Evangelists, cannot but 
be struck with the natural and art- 
less manner in which they relate 
every fact. They never stop to 
think how this or that occurrence 
may be set off to most advantage, 
or how any thing unfavourable to 
themselves may be palliated. No- 
thing ludicrous, no impertinent or 
trifling circumstances, are recorded 
by them. Every thing, on the con- 
trary, proves that they derived the 
facts which they have related, from 
infallible and indisputable sources 
of information. Far different was 
the conduct of the compilers of the 
apocryphal gospels. The unimpor- 
tant, impertinent, and frivolous 
details with which their pages are 
filled, plainly prove that they were 
not possessed of any real and au- 
thentic information upon the sub- 
ject which they undertake to elu- 
cidate ; and clearly invalidate their 
pretensions as eye-witnesses of the 
transactions which attended the 
introduction of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Thus, in the pseudo-gospel 
of the Birth of Mary, we have an 
idle tale of Christ’s ascending the 
stairs of the temple by a miracle at 
three years of age, and of angels 
ministering to Mary in her infancy. 
So, in the Prot-evangelion, ascribed 
to James the Less, we are presented 
with a dull and silly dialogue, be- 
tween the mother of Mary and her 
waiting-maid Judith, and with ano- 
ther equally impertinent between 
the parents of Mary. We have also, 
in the same performance, an account 
of Mary being fed by angels, 
and a grave consultation of priests 
concerning the making of a vail for 
the temple. The pseudo-gospel of 
the Infancy, and that ascribed to the 
apostle Thomas, present childish 
relations of our Saviour’s infancy 
and éducation, of vindictive and 
mischievous miracles wrought by 
him, of his learning the alphabet, 
&c. &e. 
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3. In the pseudo-gospels of Mary, 
of the Infancy, and of Thomas, 
(which have been already cited,) 
numerous miracles are ascribed to 
the mother ef Jesus, or to himself 
in his infancy, which are both 
USELESS and iMPROBABLE.—The 
proper effect and design of a mi- 
racle is, to mark clearly the 
Divine interposition: and, as_ is 
evident, the manner and circum- 
stance of such interference must 
be marked with a dignity, and so- 
lemnity, befitting the more imme- 
diate presence of. the Almighty. 
When therefore we observe any 
miraculous acts attributed to per- 
sons, not exercising such a com- 
mission, performed upon frivolous 
or improper occasions, or marked 
by any circumstance of levity or 
inanity, we conclude that the report 
of such miracles is unworthy our 
attention, and that the reporters of 
them are to be suspected of gross 
error or intentional deceit. ‘Thus 
we smile with contempt at the pro- 
digies of a writer, who gravely re- 
lates as a stupendous miracle, that 
a child at the age of three years, 
ascended without assistance the 
steps of the temple at Jerusalem, 
which were but half a cubit each in 
height. In the same gospel, in 
supposed accommodation to a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, which is most 
grossly misinterpreted, a declara- 
tion from Heaven is alleged to 
have taken place in favour of Joseph, 
the reputed father of Jesus, similar 
to that, which, upon the strongest 
grounds, we believe to have been 
made in honour of Jesus at his bap- 
tism. The bandage which was men- 
tioned in it as having been present- 
ed by Mary to the Magi, is of course 
represented as the instrument of a 
miracle, being cast into a fire, yet 
not consumed. In another of these 
ingenious productions, when FEliza- 
beth wished to shelter her infant 
son from the persecution of Herod, 
she is said to have been thus won- 
derfully preserved: “ Elizabeth 
also, hearing that her son John 
was about to be searched for, took 
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him and went up unto the moun- 
tains, and looked around for a place 
to hide him; and there was no 
secret place to be found. Then she 
groaned within herself, and said, 
‘ O mountain of the Lord, receive 
the mother with the child” For 
Elizabeth could not climb up. And 
instantly the mountain was divided 
and received them. And there ap- 
peared an angel of the Lord to 
preserve them.” 

Various miracles are said to be 
wrought both by Mary and her Son, 
particularly by the latter, who is re- 
presented as employing his powers 
to assist Joseph in his trade, (he be- 
ing but a bungling carpenter,) espe- 
cially when he had made articles of 
furniture of wrong dimensions.*— 


* Mr. Horne presents, in a note, the 
following illustration. It is not without 
extreme painthat ' transcribe so absurd, 
and I may say blasphemous, a passage ; 
but I do it, as doubtless Mr. Horne did, 
from a conviction that one such para- 
graph is sufficient to convince every 
reader of the immeasurable discrepancy 
between the true and the spurious 
books of the sacred canon. The pas- 
sage is taken from 1 Infancy xvi. p. 36. 
of the Apocryphal New Testament, 
corresponding to chap. xxXvili., XXXiXx. 
of Jones and other writers.—“* And 
Joseph, wheresoever he went in the city, 
took the Lord Jesus with him, where 
he was sent for to work, to make gates, 
or milk-pails, or sieves, or boxes ; the 
Lord Jesus was with him, wheresoever 
he went. And as often as Joseph had 
any thing in his work to make longer 
or shorter, or wider or narrower, the 
Lord Jesus would stretch his hands to- 
wards it, and presently it became as 
Joseph would have it; so that he had 
no need to finish any thing with his own 
hands, for he was not very skilful at his 
carpenter’s trade. Ona certain time 
the king of Jerusalem sent for him, and 
said, ‘Il would have thee make mea 
throne, of the same dimensions with 
that place in which I commonly sit.’ 
Joseph obeyed, and forthwith began 
the work, and continued two years in 
the king’s palace, before he finished ir. 
And when he came to fix it in its place, 
he found it wanted two spans on each 
side of the appointed] measure. Which 
when the king saw, he was very angry 
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The various silly miracles attributed 
to the Apostles throughout these 
writings, are so many arguments 
to prove that the compilations con- 
taining them are apocryphal—or, 
more correctly, spurious; and that 
they are either the productions of 
the weakest of men, who were fondly 
credulous of every report, and had 
not discretion enough to distinguish 
between sense and nonsense, or be- 
tween that which was credible and 
that which was utterly unworthy of 
credit ; or else that these compila- 
tions are the artful contrivance of 
some who were more zealous than 
honest, and who thought by these 
strange stories to gain credit to their 
new religion. 

4. Things are mentioned, which 
are later than the time in which the 
author lived, whose name the book 
bears.—Thus the Epistle under the 
name of our Saviour to Abgarus, is 
manifestly a forgery; for it relates 
that to have been done by Christ, 
which could not possibly have been 
done till a considerable time after 
Christ’s ascension. Thus, in the 
beginning of the Epistle, a passage 
7s cited out of St. John’s Gospel, 
which was not written till a con- 
siderable time after our Lord’s as- 
cension: the words are, Abgarus, 
you are happy, forasmuch as you 


with Joseph ; and Joseph, afraid of the 
king’s anger, went to bed without his 
supper, taking not any thing to eat. 
Then the Lord Jesus asked him ‘ what 
he was afraid of.’ Joseph replied, ‘ Be- 
cause I have Jost my labour in the 
work which I have been about these 
two years.’ Jesus said to him, ‘ Fear 
not, neither be cast down; do thou lay 
hold on one side of the throne, and I 
will the other, and we will bring it to 
its just dimensions.’ And when Joseph 
had done as the Lord Jesus said, and 
each of them had with strength drawn 
his side, the throne obeyed, and was 
brought to the proper dimensions of the 
place: which miracle, when they who 
stood by saw, they were astonished, 
and praised God. The throne was made 
of the same wood, which was in being 
in Solomon’s time, viz. wood adorned 
with various shapes and figures.” 
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have believed on me whom you have 
not seen; for it is written concerning 
me, That those who have seen me 
should not believe on me, that they 
who have not seen might believe and 
live. This is a manifest allusion to 
those words of our Saviour to 
Thomas (John xx. 29.) Blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet 
have believed. Were indeed that 
which the Epistle says is written 
concerning Christ, but in no other 
passage of the New ‘Testament. 
The same proof of forgery occurs 
in the Gospel of Nicodemus, in 
which the Jews style Pilate your 
highness,—a title which was not 
known to the Jews or used among 
them at that time ;—in the story of 
Christ’s going down into hell, to 
recover and bring thence the patri- 
archs;—in the profound veneration 
paid to the sign of the cross, par- 
ticularly the practice of signing 
with the sign of the cross, which 
is here said to be done by Charinus 
and Lenthius, betore they enter 
upon their relation of the Divine 
mysteries ;—and in Christ’s making 
the sign of the cross upon Adam 
and upon all the saints in hell, be- 
fore he delivered them trom that 
state. It is to be observed, that 
the practice of signing with the 
cross, though very common in the 
fourth and following centuries, was 
not at all known till towards the 
end of the second century, when it 
was mentioned by Tertullian. Si- 
milar anachronisms are pointed out 
by Mr. Jones, in various p1rts of his 
New Method of settling the Cano- 
nical Authority of the New Testa- 
ment, to which want of room com- 
pels us necessarily to refer the 
reader. See also § 1. supra, for 
some additional instances of ana- 
chronism. 

5. The style of the authors of 
the New Testament is an indispu- 
table proof of its authenticity ; 
whereas the style of the pseudo- 
evanyelical compilations is totally 
different from, or contrary to, that 
of the genuine writings of the au- 
thor or authors whose names they 
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bear. Every page of the Apocry- 
phal New Testament confirms this 
remark; but especially the pre- 
tended Gospel of Nicodemus, and 
the Epistles of Paul to Seneca. 

(1.) The names, given in the 
pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus to 
those who are represented as being 
Jews, are not Jewish, but either 
Greek, Roman, or of other foreign 
countries. Such are names of Sum- 
mas, Datam, Alexander, Cyrus, 
Asterius, Antonius, Carus or Cyrus, 
Crippus or Crispus, Charinus, and 
Lenthius; which evidently indicate 
imposture. Further, the Gospel of 
Nicodemus is not extant in Greek : 
that which is now extant is evident- 
ly a translation into very bald and 
barbarous Latin. 

(2.) Nothing can be more unlike 
the known style of the confessedly 
genuine epistles, than is the style 
of the spurious epistles bearing 
their names in the Apocryphal New 
Testament. This is so obvious to 
every one who is at all acquainted 
with those two writers, that it is 
unnecessary to multiply examples. 
The epistles attributed to Paul 
have not the least vestige of his 
gravity, but are rather compliments 
and instructions. Further, the sub- 
scriptions of the letters are very 
unlike those used by the supposed 
authors in their genuine epistles. 
Thus, in the First Epistle of Seneca, 
the subscription is, Bene te valere, 
Frater, cupio,—I wish your welfare, 
my brother,—which was an appel- 
lation exclusively in use among 
Christians. And in St. Paul’s Fifth 
Epistle to Seneca, he concludes with, 
Vale, devotissime magister,—Fare- 
well, most respected master ; which 
is not only contradictory to the 
Apostle’s usual mode of concluding 
his letters, but also most barba- 
rous Latinity, such as did not exist 
in the Roman language till several 


hundred years after the time of 


Paul and Seneca. 


(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


Tue awful and afiecting event 

mentioned by St. Luke, chapter 
xxii. verse 44—“ His sweat was, 

as it were, great drops of blood fall- 
ing down to the ground” —has been 

the subject of many sceptical ob- 
jections, to which it is amply sut- 
ficient to reply; first, that even if 
such a circumstance were impossi- 
ble, the particle eu, translated, 
“as it were,” perfectly admits of 
a figurative meaning; but, secondhy, 
that such a circumstance, far from 
being impossible, has actually taken 
place in other instances, or at least 
circumstances so analogous to it, as 
to render the account in question 
fully credible, even if it had not the 
sanction of holy Writ to support it. 
By consulting Poole and other com- 
mentators, the reader will find 
several examples in illustration of the 
sacred text, to which others might be 
added from modern medical publi- 
cations : but it is not, I believe, gene- 
rally known that Voltaire himself 
has narrated and attested a fact, which 
ought for ever to stop the mouths of 
infidels of minor magnitude. Speaking 
of Charles the Ninth of France, in 
his Universal History, he says— 
“He died in his twenty-fifth year: 
his disorder was of a very remark- 
able kind; the blood oozed out of 
all his pores. This malady, of 
which there have been other in- 
stances, was owing either to ex- 
cessive fear, or to violent agitation, 
or to a feverish and melancholy 
temperament.” It is not an unim- 
portant corroboration of the truth 
of the sacred Scriptures, that they 
relate with perfect simplicity, and 
without note or explanation, cir- 
cumstances which, at the time they 
were recorded, must have appeared 
to most readers absolutely incredi- 
ble, but which have been  subse- 
quently illustrated and proved by 
the researches of Christians, and 


even by the incidental admission of 


infidels themselves. 
B. R. F 
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Luke xix. 41, 42.—And when he 
was come near, he beheld the 
city, and wept over it, saying, 
ff thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong to thy peace ; 
but now they are hid from thy 
eyes. 

Tue circumstances under which 
these words were uttered, were 
very remarkable. It was the time 
of the Passover; and our Lord was 
approaching Jerusalem with a view 
to celebrate its appointed rites. 
His way lay across the Mount of 
Olives, which was to the eastward 
of wat city, at the distance of a 
few furlongs, and commanded a 
magnificent prospect of the temple 
and other public buildings. He 
had arrived at the descent of this 
mount when the multitude around 
him * began to rejoice, and to praise 
God with a loud voice, for all the 


mighty works which they had seen 


him 
the 


perform, saying, Blessed be 
King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; peace in heaven, and 
glory in the highest.” Thus enter- 
ing in triumph the city where his 
propheis had been so often despis- 
ed, and where he himself had been 
persecuted and rejected, what 
were the thoughts that employed 
his mind? Was he elated with the 
honours that were paid him? with 
the applauses of the multitude, who 
scattered branches of the palm 
tree in his way, and exclaimed, 
‘ Hosannah to the Son of David! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord:” Or was he 
proudly enjoying the triumph thus 
afforded him over the scribes and 
pharisees, who were ever envying 
and discouraging every demonstra- 
tion of the “public regard to his 
sacred person ? Or was he dwelling 
with secret satisfaction on the speedy 
ruin that was coming on the inhabi- 
tants of that devoted city, for their 
obstinate rejection of his Divine 
mission ? Or, what was a yet more 
affecting subject, was he absorbed 
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in the contemplation of the awful 
sufferings which he knew awaited 
him there within a few days ; when 
he should be despised, and buffet- 
ed, and spit upon, and crucified, 
for the redemption of an ungodly 
and ungrateful world? No. Such 
thoughts, however natural, were 
far removed from the bosom of the 
compassionate Saviour. He beheld 
the city ; it awakened in his mind 
many painful reflections; and he 
wept over it. Not all the provoca- 
tions he had hitherto borne, not all 
the cruelties that were soon to be 
added to them, could restrain his 
feelings of pity, when he reflected 
on the doom that was about to fall 
on his wilfully blinded countrymen, 
and uttered the solemn exclama- 
tion in the text, which may be thus 
paraphrased, “ Oh, unhappy and 
devoted city, would that even at 
length, in this thy last and latest 
hour of grace, thou wouldst repent 
and turn to God! Then should thy 
former rejection of prophets and 
righteous meneven yet have been for- 
given! Then would a merciful Savi- 
our even yet have rescued thee from 
destruction! Oh that thou hadst 
known, even thou, the long-belov- 
ed and favoured city of Jehovah, 
where his choicest mercies were 
richly poured out, and his repeat- 
ed warnings exhibited, the things 
that belong to thy peace! But 
now they are hid from thiné eyes! 
O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
men of Judah, judge, I pray you, 
between me and my vineyard ! 
What could have been done more 
unto my vineyard that I have not 
done in it ? Wherefore, when I look- 
ed that it should bring forth grapes, 
why brought it forth wild grapes ? 
And now go to; I will tell you what 
I will do to my vineyard ; I will 
take away the hedge thereof, and 
it shall be eaten up; and break 
dow the wall thereof, and it shall 
be trodden down; and I will lay 
it waste: it shall not be pruned 
nor digged; but there shall come 
up briers and thorns. I will also 
command the clouds that they rain 
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no rain tipon it.” Or, in the words 
that follow the text; “ The days 
shall come upon thee that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side, and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee, and 
they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another, because thou 
knowest not”—that is, thou didst 
not lay to heart—* the time of thy 
visitation.” “ OQ Jerusalem, Je- 
rusalem! thou that killest the pro- 
phets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee! how often would 
I have gathered thy children toge- 
ther, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate.” 

But, while the passage before us 
thus leads us to admire the tender- 
ness and compassion of Christ, it 
should also awaken another train 
of reflection in our minds. As 
with the people of Jerusalem, so 
with each of us; there are things 
that belong to our eternal peace ; 
a space is given for us to become 
acquainted with them; too many 
neglect this opportunity; and to 
those who do so, a time will come 
when the things that belong to their 
peace shall be for ever hid from 
their eyes. May our meditation 
on these points be blessed by the 
Spirit of God, to excite in us a 
salutary dread lest we neglect so 
great salvation; and to lead us to 
an earnest resolution, by his grace 
assisting us, to lose no time in ap- 
plying ourselves to make our call- 
ing and election sure. 

1. There are things that belong 
to our eternal peace.—All the trifles 
of this world wil) soon pass away : 
it will be of no concern to us, a 
few years hence, whether we were 
young or old, rich or poor, pros- 
perous or afflicted. But there are 
subjects of never ending moment ; 
the concern of our souls, the in- 
terests of eternity, will last when 
all worldly affairs are for ever for- 
gotten. God has been pleased to- 
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disclose in his word ample informa- 
tion on these points ; and it is ne- 
cessary for our everlasting safety 
that we should become acquainted 
with what he has thus communi- 


cated. 
The case of the Jews, as de- 
scribed in the text, will show us 


the nature of the things that belong 
to our peace. For, what was the 
ground of their guiltr What was 
the message that they refused to 
receive? It was the message of 
peace through the death and merits 
of a crucified Saviour. They wile 
fully rejected the Lord of tite and 
glory. ‘They felt not their need ot 
him: they would not come unto 
him that they might have life: they 
thought themselves safe in an out- 
ward profession of religion, and 
boasted of their spiritual privileges, 
while they remained ignorant ot 
God and of themselves, and show- 
ed no desire either to receive the 
record of his Son, or to submit 
themselves to his holy and _self-de- 
nying law. It is thus with too 
many persons in every age; they 
may not indeed, like the Jews, 
openly reject the Messiah, the 
anointed of God, and the Prince 
of Peace, but they slight his mea- 
sage; they live contentedly in a 
state in which there is no true safe- 
ty; they are ignorant of that di- 
vinely revealed plan of mercy by 
which God is reconciled to man, 
and man to God ; they despise the 
offer of spiritual peace; they are 
unmindful of the blessings of that 
peace ; they are at war with the 
Majesty of Heaven, and have no 
well-grounded hope of God’s fa- 
vour either here or hereafter. In 
a word, they neglect both the doc- 
trines and the precepts of Chris- 
tianity ; they neither betake them- 
selves to a crucified Saviour for 
pardon, nor endeavour to fulfil his 
righteous commands. Yet there is 
no peace with God on any other 
terms; his language is, Repent 
and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out; Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, ‘and thou shalt 
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be saved; Present your bodies and 
souls to God, which is your Trea- 
sonable service ; ; Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
and evil-speaking, be. put away from 
vou, with all malice, and be ye 
kind one to another, tender heart- 
ed, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you. Such are the things that be- 
long to our peace; including all 
the doctrines and duties of our 
holy religion; and particularly a 
grateful reception of Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Son of God, as our 
Prophet, Priest, and King, with a 
life of faith upon him, and obedience 
to his requirements. 

2. A-season is mercifully afford- 
ed us to become acquainted with 
these things.—God bare long with 
the Jews: he did not cut them off 
at once, or for their first offence. 
He gave them a lengthened day 
of grace, a space for repentance. 
They had line upon line, and precept 
upon precept: the Messiah him- 
self appeared personally amongst 
them ; his Divine mission was plain- 
ly declared by his miracles; he 
healed their sick, he opened the 
eyes of the blind, he made the 
lame to walk, and the dead to live. 
His message of mercy was faithfully 
and affectionately proclaimed to 
them. “ If any man,” said he, 
“thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ;” “ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.” 
“ This is the will of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.” 

‘ God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have everlasting life. ” 
Such were the constant declarations 
of the Saviour while upon earth; 
such his slowness to anger towards 
an’ unrelenting race; thus show- 
ing himself to be indeed a God 
“ merciful and gracious, long suf- 
fering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth. ’ 

We also, in like manner, have 
eur day of grace. The Lord wait- 
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eth that he may have compassion 
upon us: there is no defect of 
warning or invitation on his part ; 
he addresses us as in the language 
of the text; “ O that thou hadst 
known, even thou, in this thy day, 
the things that belong to thy peace !” 
Now is the accepted time ; now is 
the day of salvation; while we are 
in possession of our faculties of 
mind and body; while our con- 
science remains capable of im- 
pression ; while the Holy Spirit 
continues to strive in our hearts ; 
while the offer of mercy is afford- 
ed us, and grace is promised to 
enable vs to embrace it. If we 
fall short of salvation, we shall 
have nothing to complain of but 
our own thoughtlessness and im- 
penitence. The text presents a 
forcible illustration of God’s con- 
duct towards us. How affecting 
the lamentation of Christ over Je- 
rusalem ! “ If thou hadst known”— 
he does not finish the sentence ; 
grief seems to choke his utterance ; 
he weeps for those who wept not 
for themselves, and even yet would 
he have received them, had they 
not obstinately turned a deaf ear 
to his expostulations. 

3. We are next to show that 
too many persons neglect the op- 
portunity thus afforded of _ be- 
coming acquainted with the things 
that belong to their peace.—The 
Jews notoriously did so; but, alas! 
theirs is not a solitary instance ;: 
the case is common; O that it be 
not our own! The world before 
the flood were warned by Noah, a 
preacher of righteousness: during 
the space of a hundred and twenty 
years, he proclaimed the approach- 
ing judgment; but they neglected 
the message till their day of grace 
was past, and they were swept 
off with irretrievable destruction. 
The. sons of Lot had warning to 
leave the devoted city of the plain ; 
but..they believed not the threaten- 
ing, and were destroyed in the 
overthrow. The same awful truth 
is illustrated by many other ex- 
amples recorded in Scripture. And 
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is not the fact precisely similar in 
our own day? Do not too many 
resemble the invited guests in the 
parable , who were so busy with their 
farms and their merchandize, with 
the business or the amusements of the 
world, that they disobeyed the 
gracious summons, and were justly 
excluded from the benefits intend- 
ed for them? But it is supertluous 


to multiply proofs on this part of 


the subject: we shall therefore pro- 
ceed to the next point for consi- 
deration, which was to show, that. 
if we neglect the warning so mer- 
citully given us, a time will come 
when the things that belong to our 
peace shal] be for ever lid from our 
eves. 

In the case of the Jews, this 
awtul period had now. arrived. 
God had given them up: their 
hour was past: Jehovah seemed 
to say to them, * Thou hast for- 
saken me; thou art gone backward: 
therefore will I stretch out my hand 
against thee, and destroy thee; I 
am weary with repenting.” It was 
indeed long before this sentence was 
thus finally issued: often had the 
Almighty ‘expostulated with them, 
as in the language of the Prophet 
* flow shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 
How shall I deliver thee, Israel 
How shall 1 make thee as Admah 
How shall I set thee as Zeboim 
My heart is turned within me: my 
repentings are kindled together. | 


~~ 
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will not execute the fierceness of 


mine anger; I will not return to de- 
stroy E phraim: for | am God, and 
not man; the Holy One in the 
midst of thee.” But now a decree 
was gone out similar to that of old, 
—“ IT, the Lord, have spoken it; 
. shall come to pass, and I will do 
: I will not go back, neither will 
1 spare; neither will J repent : 
according to thy ways, and accord- 
ing to thy doings, shall they judge 
thee, saith the Lord God.” The 
Saviour himself, who had so often 
pleaded with his unbelieving coun- 
trymen according to the flesh, who 
even now wept over them as he 
approached their long-favoured 
Curist. OssErv. No. 242. 
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city, and foresaw the impending 
vengeance, pronounces their doom. 
The door of mercy is about to be 
closed; and he proceeds, in the 
verses which follow the text, to 
predict the fatal issue. He had 
proved by his long forbearance and 
offers of pardon that he hath no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live; and he was now to 
show, what is no less certain, that 
his threatenings are not in vain, and 
that it is a fearful thing to fall as an 
impenitent transgressor into the 
hands of the living God. 

Let us apply this subject to our- 
selves. Have we hitherto rejected 
the message of Divine merey ? 
Have we refused to return to a state 
of obedience to the Saviour? Have 
we preferred the world or sin to 
God? And have we hoped, thus 
living and dying, to escape un- 
punished 7 ? No: it cannot be thus. 
“God is not a man, that he 
should lie; neither the son of man, 
that he should repent: hath he 
said, and shall he zot do it? or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good?” We know not 
how soon the sentence may go 
forth; “ Cut it down: why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” It is not, 
however, yet too late: “ Return 
to me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” ‘ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” Had the Jewish 
people listened to the warning, 
and, like Ninevah, repented of their 
transgressions, they had not been 
cut off; for, “ At what instant,” 
saith Jehovah, “ I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning 
a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it; if that 
nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil, I will 
repent of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them.” ‘The same con- 
solatory declaration applies to every 
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individual of mankind. The threat- 
enings of God against sinners are 
not intended to lead men to despair, 
but to repentance: his goodness 
also and forbearance are designed 
to have the same eflect. While any 
relentings of conscience remain, any 
desire to repair to the cross of the 
Saviour, and to implore pardon of 
our justly offended God, our day of 
grace is not past: there is hope for 
us even now, even though it were the 
eleventh hour: for whoso cometh to 
Christ shall not be cast out. But we 
know not what another day or hour 
may bring forth; we know not how 
soon our conscience may be blinded, 
our hearts hardened, or death cut us 
off in our sins. Blessed be God, the 
things that belong to our peace are 
not yet hid from our eyes: let us 
then, while it is called to-day, hear 
his voice, and turn at his invitation ; 
lest, before we are aware, the time 
arrive when he shall proclaim in his 
wrath, that we shall not enter into 
his rest. 


—p—- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I was much pleased with an ex- 
tract from Waterland, in your 
Number for November, respecting 
the simplicity of the faith of the 
primitive church in regard to the 
equal Divinity of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and the unity of 
the Godhead. Great advantage 
would arise to modern Christians 
from exercising a similar simplicity 
of faith in all the declarations of 
Scripture; and perhaps in this very 
point consists much of that humble 
child-like character which our Lord 
declared necessary to qualify persons 
for an entrance into his kingdom. 
If we observe the habits of children, 
we shall perceive, that till expe- 
rience and observation have taught 
them the frequent insufficiency, per- 
haps even the deceitfulness, of many 
around them, they give implicit be- 
lief to whatever is communicated 


to them as truth, and are as re-. 


gardiess as they are ignorant of 
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the arguments which may be urged 
for or against its admission. This 
credence, however lightly bestow- 
ed in the first instance, remains 
steady in proportion as the child 
finds, with advancing years, and 
a growing capacity, that his teach- 
er has hitherto always rightly in- 
formed him; which being ascer- 
tained, he will continue to give him 
credit on all subjects of knowledge 
above his own capacity of under- 
standing, till their minds and informa- 
tion arrive at a level. 

Now in God we have an infal- 
lible Teacher and Guide; one who 
neither can nor will mislead us ; 
and our concern and our prayer 
should simply be, to understand 
aright what he has revealed. This 
is a truth not only acknowledged 
but felt and acted upon by all sin- 
cere believers. Whence then comes 
it, that, possessing the same honest 
desire to embrace sound doctrine, 
and with the same infallible revela- 
tion in their hands, Christians arg 
lamentably divided and subdivided 
in their opinions ; and that, besides 
a multiplicity of distinct sects, 
there are perhaps scarcely two in- 
dividuals of precisely the same sen- 
timents? Many causes may indeed 
unite to produce this unhappy con- 
sequence ; education, prejudice, 
partiality, every thing which tends 
to warp the judgment, and to sub- 
ject its determinations to the in- 
fluence of the passions. Still the 
want of a simple reception of the 
declarations of Scripture in their 
plain meaning is one very consi- 
derable source of the janglings 
and divisions in the Christian 
church. For these disputes do not 
arise so much from the words of 
holy writ, simply taken in them- 
selves, as from the deductions men 
draw from them, and the systems 
they build upon them ; or from their 
opposing one text to another, and 
profaning those spiritual weapons, 
witich ought to be employed exclu- 
sively against the common enemy, in 
a suicidal contest among fellow 
disciples and friends. ‘The active 
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reasoning mind of man, seduced 
perhaps by the artifice of the ene- 
my of souls, usually goes beyond 
the simple specification of a doc- 
trine, to speculate concerning the 
manner and the cause; and if these 
form no part of the revelation, the 
speculatist is induced, in default of 
this support, to work up a theory, 
weak, inconclusive, and liable to the 
well-founded objections of an ad- 
verse theorist, whose system in its 
turn is not less vulnerable. Surely 
these circumstances should teach us 
a lesson of diffidence iv our own 
powers; and lead us to rest con- 
tented with whatever is necessary 
for us to know as revealed in the 
Bible, though there should not be 
added such minute explanations as 
would fully satisfy all the inquiries 
of a curious mind. 

I think I read the Scriptures to 
the greatest advantage, when in 
any difficult passage I neither con- 
ceal from myself its difficulty, nor 
attempt to bend it to my own ge- 
neral view of the analogy of faith, 
or to form a new hypothesis to 
make a system apparently consist- 
ent in all its parts; but consider 
with myself whether, notwithstand- 
ing the general obscurity of the 
passage, there is not some clear 
and serviceable truth to be gained 
from it. I would take as an illustra- 
tion of my meaning the eleventh 
chapter of the Romans ; respecting 
which a Calvinist and an Arminian 
might argue, as many have done, 
till their temper and their Chris- 
tian affection were forgotten in the 
contest. In the mode I propose, 
while I pretend not to avoid every 
difficulty, I gain much useful infor- 
mation from what is obvious. I learn 
the importance of faith, from ver. 
20; the necessity of caution from 
ver. 21; the great hope to be enter- 
tained by the Gentiles from the re- 
storation of the Jews, in ver. 12; 
and though I may not be able to fa- 
thom ver. 32, which is, as it were, 
the summary of the Apostle’s mean- 
ing, (“ F or God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he might have 
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mercy on all,’’) yet I may obtain from 
ita delightful view of the character 
of God. How should my heart be 
filled with love towards him while I 
receive in simple faith this conso- 
latory declaration! However ob- 
scure his dispensation may appear 
to my feeble reason, however dif- 
ficult [ may find it to reconcile the 
account given of them in his word, 
yet one point I can and do under- 
stand, that they are so ordered that 
God “ might have mercy upon 
all.” And by the reception of this 
truth in faith, I shall find my heart 
well prepared to unite in the devout 
adoration of the Apostle in the con- 
cluding verses. 

I have purposely mentioned a 
part of Scripture which has pre- 
eminently given rise to specula- 
tions, to reasonings, and of course 
to controversy. In arguing on such 
passages, each party says, and often 
truly, though there may not always 
be sufficient candour in the op- 
ponent to allow it—“ It is not the 
declaration of Scripture that I op- 
pose, but your explanation of it, 
and the consequences you draw 
from it.” In the midst of the dis- 
puted passages in the ninth and two 
following chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans, stands a_ verse 
fraught with the utmost consolation 
to the sincere inquirer, and one to 
which I have turned, and found 
that rest I sought for in vain in the 
endeavour clearly to understand 
the more difficult passages : “ For 
whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.””, What 
I need is salvation: mere know- 
ledge, and in short every thing 
else beside this, is comparatively 
of no importance. Iam informed 
in these few words how I may ob- 
tain that salvation. My conscience 
will tell me whether | call upon the 
name of the Lord; and if its re- 
port be favourable, faith in this 
name will bring the peace atten- 
dant on justification, and Christ be 
formed in my soul the hope of 
glory. 

There are truths in Scripture, 
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which I think we may compare 
to the antagonist muscles of the 
human bedy ; which being necessary 
to give due motion to the limbs, the 
power and energy of the whole are 
weakened, if any one be strengthen- 
ed at the expense of another. The 
sacred writers, fearless of seeming 
contradiction, occasionally even 
bring these truths together in one 

. " mW" P 
view. Thus, in the well-known 
passage, Phil. ii. 12, 13; “ Work 
out your own salvation ; for it is 
God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure ;” and so again, 2 Pet. i. 10, 
“Give diligence to make your call- 
ing and election sure.” 

The late Mr. Cecil justly ob- 
served, “ Some men get hold of an 
opinion, and push it so far that it 
meets and contradicts other opinions 
fairly deducible from Scripture.” 
In order to avoid this error, it 
would be well to attend to an im- 
portant suggestion of Mr. Venn: 
* To guard against dangerous per- 
versions, it may be laid down as a 
maxim in divinity, That it is ne- 
cessary not only to hold the doc- 
trines of the Bible, but also to 
view these doctrines in the same 
light in which the inspired writers 
viewed them, and to make only the 
same inferences from them which 
they did. For there is scarcely 
any truth which may not be held in 
a partial manner, or seen through 
a distorting medium; so that we 
then only believe as the Apostles 
did, when we receive their tenets 
in the same full comprehensive 
manner in which they delivered 
them, dwell upon them in the same 
proportion to other truths, and 
draw the same conclusions from 
them.”—Simple faith in the word 
of God, as we find it, and as far 
as we understand it, would, I appre- 
hend, lead to such a just view 
of the Bible as Mr. Venn recom- 
mends. It would also bring peace 
to the soul; it would tend to allay 
eontroversial disputes; and, like 
the study of nature from nature 
herself, would lead to far clearer 
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discoveries of truth in the revealed 
word of God, than all the boasted 
systems of mere theologians have 
ever been able to etlect. 


S. H. 
—~<— 


To the Editor of the Christian Obserrer. 

THe common interpretation of our 
Lord’s words, (John iii. 5,) “ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God,” appearing 
to me both incorrect and _ liable 
to misconception, (witness the late 
controversy on baptism,) I am_ in- 
duced to offer a somewhat different 
view of the passage, which I would 
convey in the following observations 
upon part of our Lord’s discourse 
with Nicodemus. 

It -appears to me evident, that it 
was not the Saviour’s design at the 
commencement of his ministry ea- 
plicitly to declare himself to be the 
Messiah ; but that He appeared as a 
Divine messenger, to whose preach- 
ing and doctrine the people were au- 
thoritatively called upon to attend. 
‘ The time is fulfilled, the kingdom 
of God is at hand,—Repent ye, 
and believe the Gospel,”—exhibit 
the substance and manner of the 
Saviour’s preaching. 

The circumstances of his birth, 
and that of his precursor John the 
Baptist, in addition to the visit of 
the wise men, and the notoriety 
given to all these events by the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethle- 
hem, probably led a large propor- 
tion of the nation at first to be- 
lieve that the Messiah was born 
about that time; but so many years 
having elapsed without his making 
a public appearance, it is probable 
that they had at length come to the 
conclusion that the person then 
born was not the Messiah; and the 
event, it is possible, especially 
considering the malignant _pertur- 
bations and awful visitations of the 
times, was almost entirely forgot- 
ten. But when Jesus appeared, 
preaching and working miracles, 
inquiry concerning him would of 
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course také place ; and the learned 
and leadine men of the nation must 
consequently have been fully in- 
formed of all the circumstances 
which had agitated the nation at 
the time of his birth, and must 
have been convinced that he was 
the individual then born, though the 
wise men not having returned to 
Herod left it uncertain where he 
was born : so that, in fact, he was 
shortly afterwards almost univer- 
sally considered to be a native of 
Nazareth ; and this, together with 
the circumstances of his appear- 
ance and preaching, seemed to 
render it improbable that he was 
actually the Messiah. It is evident, 
I think, from many passages, that 
there was much uncertainty in the 
general opinion as to the manner 
in which the Messiah was to be in- 
troduced, and the person or per- 
sons by whom he was to be pre- 
ceded. It is clear that our Lord 
treated it as a high attainment even 
in St. Peter, a considerable time 
after this period, that he was fully 
assured that Jesus was the Christ 
of God. The Jewish rulers must, 
however, have been at least con- 
vinced that he was an extraordinary 
messenger from Jehovah, and, con- 
sidering the time, that he was in 
some way connected with * the 
kingdom of God,” and they could 
the less doubt of the reality of his 
mission, and the greatness of his 
character, from the testimony given 
to both by the Baptist.* It was no- 
thing then but the spiritual and hum- 
bling nature of his doctrine—his 
preaching the Gospel and opening 
the kingdom of heaven to the poor, 
the meek, and the lowly—that kept 


_ * John, I presume, spake concern- 
ing the Saviour under a Divine inspira- 
tion, something like that of the old 
prophets—not enlightened perhaps him- 
self as to the full meaning of the pre- 
dictions respecting Christ; for it is 
hardly to be supposed that he had at- 
tained to such a complete knowledge 
of the sacrifice and atonement, as our 
Lord’s most intimate disciples did not 
acquire till after the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost 
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them from coming to him. The spi- 
ritual hopes which his preaching and 
doctrine were calculated to excite, 
were directly opposite to their 
proud, revengeful, and secular ex- 
pectations : they determined, there- 
fore, not to come to him (ver. 20.) 
But in the case of Nicodemus, though 
he was grossly ignorant of spiritual 
things, and perhaps had been im- 
mersed in all the rabbinical pre- 
judices, yet the principle of ma- 


lignity, and many of his country- 


men’s deeply rooted prejudices, 
appear to have been dethroned : 
and his heart being brought by the 
Holy Spirit to an obedient temper,* 
and feeling a strong desire for an 
interest in the kingdom of God, 
and his need of Divine illumination, 
he ventured to go to Jesus, frankly 
acknowledging his own and _ his 
brethren’s conviction, that he was 
a Divine Teacher, and presenting 
himself before him for — instruc- 
tion. Under these circumstances, 
our Lord saw it right, in the most 
direct and impressive manner, to 
inform him of the spiritual nature 
of the kingdom of God: “ Verily, 
verily,” &e.: as though he had said, 
“* This kingdom is a new world, 
which a man cannot perceive till 
he is born into it. The kingdom 
of God is not such a kingdom as 
the Jews have been looking for—- 
a secular kingdom. The kingdom 
of God cometh not by observation : 
it must be within you.” ‘The ab- 
ruptness and unexpected nature 
of our Lord’s answer, so utterly 
at variance with his prejudices, 
amazed him; but his questions in 
reply, though indicating gross ig- 
norance, discovered neither con- 
tempt nor disgust. Though con- 
founded, he does not evince any 
disposition to take offenee ; and the 
majesty of our Lord’s manner was 
no doubt calculated to foster in 
him a submissive temper. The 


more deeply to impress the mind of 


* This, I think, the Saviour meant to 
intimate, for his encouragement, in the 
2ist verse 
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Nicodemus that there was mean- 
ing in what he had said, the Sa- 
viour reiterated and enlarged upon 
his assertion in the most solemn 
manner: ‘* Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God— 
that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh,” &c.; which led Nicodemus 
to ask the question, * How can 
these things be*>”  submissively 
waiting an explanation. And then 
our Lord says, “ Art thou a master 
in Israel, and knowest not these 
things r” This appeal to him was, 
I apprehend, intended to excite his 
recollection of his own Scriptures, 
and the character of the servants 
of God in every age: as though 
our Lord had said, “ Art thou 
ignorant that all the eminent 
men of your nation, in whom 
you glory, were regenerated cha- 
racters—men_ inspired of God, 
and partakers of his holiness ? 
And do you not recollect such 
passages as Psalm li.; Jer. xxxiii. 
8.3; Ezek. xi. 19.3; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 
—29:" I conceive our Lord’s 
question to have been especially 
designed to bring to his recollec- 
tion these and similar passages of 
the Old Testament, in which al- 
lusion is doubtless made to the cere- 
monial ablutions of the Jews; and 
that he used the terms water and 
spirit, symbolically as they are 
used in those passages—the Spirit, 
to express the quickening influence 
by which men are made partakers 
of a spiritual life; and the water, 
to express that purifying and Di- 
vine influence by which they are 
made partakers of God’s holiness. 
In this symbolical way only, as in 
the 25th and 26th verses of the 
36th chapter of Ezekiel, and in many 
other passages, the terms spirit and 
water seem to be used for the two 
great characteristics of a regene- 
rated man—divine life and purity. 
Doubtless the whole work of rege- 
neration is by the power and grace 
of the Holy Ghost; but in our 
Lord’s reply to Nicodemus, it must 
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have been his intention by allusions 
familiar to Nicodemus, to explain 
the meaning of what he had said; 
and therefore he could not assume 
his knowledge of the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. The expres- 
sion, “ the spirit,’ would naturally 
be understood by a Jew as indicat- 
ing the Divine energy and source 
of life; and [I conceive this inter- 
pretation to be the more necessary, 
because I apprehend there is no 
other instance in the whole Scrip- 
tures in which a Divine person and 
a material agent are similarly asso- 
ciated, as they appear upon the 
supposition that the Holy Ghost is 
personally intended. The words 
of the Baptist, “ He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire,” (Matt. iii. 11,) appear similar ; 
but if the interpretation of this 
passage which I offered in your vo- 
lume for 1820 (p. 728) be cor- 
rect, is not the true one. The com- 
mon interpretation proceeds  up- 
on the supposition, that the mean- 
ing of that passage is, “ He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
as with fire,’ which is untenable 
without altering the sacred text. 
But the interpretation offered in the 
paper I have referred to is not 
liable to similar objection; and | 
humbly conceive it receives much 
strength from a_ parallel conver- 
sation of our Lord’s, John vi. 
53—63 ;* a passage in which it is 
curious to observe, that it has the 
same aspect with respect to the 
Lord’s Supper, that the other has 
with regard to baptism: and it 
seems as far fetched to suppose that 
our Lord designed to intimate any 
thing respecting baptism in the one 
case, as that he intended to intimate 
any thing respecting the holy commu- 
nion in the other. It is observable 
that both the passages are accom- 
panied by a similarity of remark, 


* The allusion in this passage is, I 
presifme, to the paschal lamb; though 
the drinking of the blood, so contrary 
to Jewish institutions and habits, ap- 


pears, I confess, to present a considerable 
difficulty. 
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which tends very much to show an 
agreement in their character and 
tendency. ‘To Nicodemus, the Sa- 
viour says, “If I have told you 
earthly things, and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things?” And, “ No 
man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he which came down from 
heaven,” &c. Inthe sixth chapter 
—to a company composed partly 
of affectionate disciples, partly of 
persons who, like Nicodemus, were 
disposed to receive explanation and 
instruction, but partly and princi- 
pally of temporary followers, in- 
clined to cavil and to find excuses for 
finally withdrawing from him—he 
says, “ Doth this offend you ? What 
and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before” 
And then he adds, what I con- 
ceive perfectly explains his mean- 
ing in both cases; “ It is the Spi- 
rit that quickeneth: the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing: the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.” Here, I ap- 
prehend, Scripture is its own in- 
terpreter, and that a careful com- 
parison of the two passages, and 
of the texts referred to, “ compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual,” 
will make the meaning sufficiently 
obvious. 

After our Lord had, in an abrupt 
but appropriate and most impres- 
sive manner, fixed in the mind of 
Nicodemus the idea of spiritual 
regeneration, he advanced to an 
exhibition of the glorious and cha- 
racteristic doctrines and mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, knowing 
him now to be prepared to reverence 
his words, and to meditate with profit 
upon his amazing declarations; 
and it is highly probable, from 
the subsequent conduct of Nico- 
demus, that he became an humble 
and intelligent believer; and that 
he was eminent for his faith and 
affectionate attachment to the Re- 
deemer; though, by the mysterious 
overruling of Divine Providence, 
and for unknown but certainly 
wise purposes, he was permitted to 
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continue in a station from which 
his attachment to the rejected Mes- 
siah we might have supposed would 
necessarily have caused him to be 
expelled. 

When the holy writers and 
speakers of the New ‘Testament 
make use of the term baptism, they 
have frequently, I conceive, a more 
particular reference to the thing 
signified, than to the outward and 
visible sign. Surely if it be true 
of circumcision, it is not less true ot 
baptism, that it is that of the heart, 
in the Spirit, and not in the letter. 
“ Baptism doth save us, not the 
putting away of the filth of the 
flesh,” the external observance, but 
the spiritual baptism of the mind 
and heart, “ the answer of a 
good conscience towards God.” 
(1 John iii. 21, and iy. 17.) ‘That 
“the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life,’ is a New Testament 
maxim which should never be for- 
gotten, and a lively impression of 
which would be of singular use in 
many controversies, and not least 
so in that on the question of bap- 
tismal regeneration. In proportion 
as the nominal church became cor- 
rupt and secular, this maxim was 
lost sight of; and external obser- 
vances were magnified, till at length 
transubstantiation and the opus 
operatum became triumphant. ‘The 
history of many ages will show how 
awiully successful have been the 
labours of the wnregenerate pro- 
fessors of Christianity, in rendering 
ita plastic secular concern, subser- 
vient to the purposes of human de- 
pravity. 

I offer the above remarks with 
humility and deference. If the 
thoughts are original and just, they 
may be of some value: if other- 
wise, I shall be glad to receive, and 
will candidly weigh, the objections 
of your biblical correspondents. 

To prevent any misapprehension 
of my meaning, I would add, in 
conclusion, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity, and the Unity in 
Trinity, seems to me to have beey, 
without doubt, the faith of the an- 
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cient believers ; though I apprehend 
that it was not intended that the dis- 
tinct personality of the Son and the 
Holy Ghost should be clearly recog- 


nised till after the full publication of 


the Gospel. That distinct person- 
ality may, however, be abundantly 
proved trom the New Testament, 
without the aid of any dubious or 
overstrained passage. 


J. M. W. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Arter consulting various authors, 
sacred and profane, with a view to 
discover on what authority Calvary 
is so generally spoken of as a mount 
or mountain, I find myself unable to 
gain any information on the point. I 
should feel greatly obliged, therefore, 
if some one of your readers, learned 
in Biblical antiquities, would resolve 
my doubt. 
QUERENS. 
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Lu the Editor of the Christuan Observer. 


1 HAve read with much satisfac- 
tion the concise but able and con- 
viucing refutation inserted in your 
Number for last November, (p. 728,) 
of the unguarded and unjust 
charges urged by the Quarterly 
Reviewers against the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. It would be well 
if writers of their talent and in- 
fluence, and who profess to be rang- 
ed on the side of Christianity, or- 
thodoxy, and loyalty, against the 
seditious, the blasphemous, and the 
anti-Christian part of the press, 
would look a little more cautiously 
to the probable effect of some of 
their statements than they seem to 
have done in the present instance. It 
can give no pleasure to the friends 
or conductors of that work, to find 
the paper in question hailed as fol- 
lows by the Monthly Magazine; a 
publication which needs no stigma 
of mine to point out the character 
of its principles on all subjects of 
politics or religion. Speaking of the 
article under consideration, (Quar. 
Rey. No. L., Oct. 1521,) the con- 
ductors of the Monthly Magazine 
pomar® : 


* Martyn’s Memoirs exhibit a 
ar Sieeeh picture of devotional 
hypochondria. Mr. Martyn, we 


was a harmless, well- 


doubt not, 
who had fallen 


meauing creature, 


into such mistaken notions of the 


fAiscellaneous. 


—— fp 





Almighty’s goodness and his own 
unworthiness, as to consider it a 
proof of infinite mercy that he was 
‘out of hell” There are many 
Mr. Martyns in England; but we 
thank God we are not of the num- 
ber. This article contains also 
some spirited and just observations 
on the abortiveness of missionary 
labours. It appears that the ‘ Church 
Missionary Society’? expended up- 
wards of 30,0002. last year, and 
that of twenty converts made at 
one of their eight stations in four 
years, they had all relapsed except 
one !” 

Leaving the Quarterly Reviewer 
to parry off as well as he cau the 
disgraceful panegyrics of such an 
ally in the anti-missionary crusade, 
I shall request permission to touch 
upon another point of some im- 
portance brought forward in his cri- 
tique. I shall not at present di- 
late upon the general opinions and 
conclusions of the reviewer, rela- 
tive to the missionary character 
and labours of the sainted Martyn, 
whose humble, holy, zealous, and 
disinterested exertions for the sal- 
vation of the heathen will be re- 
membered and appreciated long 
after the strictures and the praises 
of. his contemporaries are forgotten ; 
but I would be permitted to offer 
a few cursory remarks on certain 
passages in the article in question, 
respecting the discretion he observ- 
























ed in admihistering the rite of bap- 
tism to the idolatrous people of the 
East. In pp. 443 and 444, the re- 
viewer has thought proper to as- 
sert, (and that notwithstanding the 
praises he has liberally and honour- 
ably bestowed upon him, in other 
parts of the review,) that “ his 
management was too rigorous at the 
outset; that he made no allowance 
for the gradual reception of the 
truths which he thought ; he fancied 
that nothing was gained to the 
household of faith, unless the pro- 
selyte were at once as good a 
Christian as himself. An extract or 
two from his Journal will explain 
this, and the loss of many oppor- 
tunities of adding to the number 
of those who would be saved, 
through a too punctilious attention 
to single and insulated points of 
doctrine.—[ Query, is the term 
“ insulated” strictly applicable to 
any part of that volume which 
forms one consolidated mass of 
divine and imperishable truth ? ]— 
Application for baptism having 
been made to him by one of the 
native women, and refused, he thus 
observes upon it :” (the subjoined 
passage is taken from page 275 of 
the first edition of the Memoir. ) 

“ Your account of a native wo- 
man, whom you baptized, came in 
season for me. 1 have been sub- 
jected to some similar perplexities, 
but I think no one would refuse 
baptism in the case you mention. 
The woman who is making the 
same petition here, promises to 
marry, and comes frequently for 
instruction, but her heart is not 
touched with any tender sense of 
sin, and of her need of mercy. Yet, 
if there be no scandal in her life, 
and she professes her belief in 
those points in which they are inter- 
rogated in the Baptismal Service, 
may I lawfully refuse?—I cannot 
tell what to do. I seemed almost 
resolved not to administer the ordi- 
nance till convinced in my own mind 
of the THE TRUE REPENTANCE of 
the person.” 

On this extract from Mr. Mar- 
Curist. Ossery. No. 242. 
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tyn’s correspondence with his ex- 
cellent friend Mr. Corrie, the re- 
viewer remarks,—and that after 
having admitted that the supposed 
candidates for baptism, “ though 
convinced of the truth, were igs 
norant of the spirit, of Christiani- 
ty,’"—that “ it appears to have 
escaped Mr. Martyn, that the Hin- 
doo had better offer an imperfect 
service to the Most High, than bow 
his knee in the temple of Jugger- 
naut. Is nothing gained, if, by ad- 
mitting those people to the rites 
of baptism, we save, as we un- 
doubtedly shall, their women from 
the funeral pile, their children from 
the Ganges, and their young damsels 
from the impurities of the most re- 
volting of religious rights? Is it 
nothing to instruct and purity by 
degrees ? but must we insist on an 
absolute, a thorough regeneration 
at once, or refuse to admit ihem into 
our comuinunion Fr” 

Having fairly transcribed the 
sentiments of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, on this important oint, T 
would ask, Are they just? ave the 
warranted by fact ? are they ae 
as the editor of an accrediged “and 
widely circulated journal ought to 
have presented to the public? 

I must begin by noticing the 
concession made by the reviewer 
himself, respecting the ignorance 
of those who were desirous of be- 
ing admitted to the sacrament of 
baptism: “ though convinced of 
the truth, they were ignorant of 
the spirit, of Christianity.” And 
were these persons in a fit state of 
preparation to come to the holy 
fount ? Could they seriously under- 
take those promises and vows, 
whose especial olject is to enforce 
“the spirit of Christianity?” Is 
a person considered qualified to 
take a solemn oath in any temporal 
concern, without having first in- 
formed himself of the spirit of his 
obligation? And can any thing be 
more preposterous than an engage- 
ment on the part of a Hindoo, in 
the presence of the Searcher of all 
hearts, “to renounce the world, 
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the flesh, and the devil ; to believe 
all the articles of the Christian 
faith; obediently to keep God’s 
holy will and commandments, and 
to walk in the same all the days of 
his life;” while he knows nothing 
ef the spirit or meaning of the 
stipulations into which he professes 
to enter? Would it be wise, or 
merciful, or pious, on the part of 
a minister of Christ, thus to en- 
trap him into a vow which he has 
no intention of keeping, and which 
he does not even understand ? 

But I will next consult an autho- 
rity, to which the Quarterly Re- 
viewer is accustomed to defer; 
namely, that of the episcopal au- 
thor of “ the Elements of Christian 
Theology.” In the 2d vol. third 
edition, (on Article XXVII.,) his 
lordship thus expresses himself on 
the subject of Christian baptism: 
* Tertullian, who lived about sixty 
years afterwards, says, ‘ They that 
come to baptism must use the devo- 
tions of frequent prayer, fast- 
ings, kneelings, and watchings, 
and the confession of all their past 
sins, that they may at least do as 
much as was done in John’s bap- 
tism.? From these passages it ap- 
pears, that the persons to be bap- 
tized were required to undergo 
certain preparations, and to make 
certain promises; and that the 
whole of this important business 
might be conducted with the greater 
regularity and solemnity, it was 
customary to perform baptism, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, only 
twice in the year—namely, at 
Easter and Whitsuntide. The can- 
didates gave in their names several 
weeks before the day appointed: 
they were in the mean time in- 
structed and examined by the mi- 
nisters of the church; and it was 
indispensably necessary that they 
should be able to give some ac- 
count of the grounds of their faith ; 
and, beside this previous instruc- 
tion, they were called upon at the 
time of their baptism, by answer- 
ing certain questions, to declare 


their belief in the fundamentai doc- 
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trines of the Gospel, and to promise 
obedience to its precepts in a man- 
ner similar to our form of baptizing 
adult persons.”—And again, page 
459; “In ancient times,” remarks 
his lordship, “a mixture of milk 
and honey was given immediately 
after baptism, and a white garment 
was put upon the person baptized, 
as emblematical of the purity which 
they had now acquired.” 

Though the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, to which the bishop 
immediately refers in the foregoing 
extract, might be sufficient to de- 
cide the point at issue between the 
Quarterly Reviewer and the defend- 
er of Henry Martyn, I would never- 
theless strengthen my argument by 
shortly consulting the declared and 
authoritative sentiment of the Church 
of England on the subject. Re- 
ferring to her office of Adult Bap- 
tism, (and be it remembered, that 
Mr. Martyn, in the passage quo- 
ted by the reviewer, was imme- 
diately speaking of adults,) I find 
the following rubric: “ When any 
such persons as are of riper years 
are to be baptized, timely notice 
shall be given to the bishop, or 
whom he shall appoint for that pur- 
pose, a week before at the least, by 
the parents, or some other discreet 
persons ; that so due care may be 
taken for their examination, whe- 
ther they be sufficiently instruct- 
ed in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion; and that they may 
be exhorted to prepare themelves, 
with prayers and fastings, . for 
the receiving of this holy sacra- 
ment.” Next follows a peculiarly 
striking exhortation to the persons 
about to be baptized, requiring 
them “ faithfully” to undertake 
those promises and vows which 
I have already noticed. In like 
manner, our excellent catechism 
represents “ repentance whereby 
they forsake sin, and faith whereby 
they steadfastly believe the promises 
of-God, made to them in that sa- 
crament,” as ‘‘what is required of 
persons to be baptized.” 

It may perhaps be replied, that 
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the whole detail of preparation for 
baptism demanded by the Church 
of England, could not reasonably 
be expected of a Hindoo who seeks 
admission to that sacred rite. Un- 
doubtedly some circumstantial dif- 
ference must be allowed in the pre- 
paratory steps which he may be 
required to take. At the same 
time, it cannot but appear to a mind 
so enlightened as that of the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, that it is among the 
most essential principles of the 
Church of England, to exact of all 
candidates for baptism (heathens 
not excepted) a due acquaintance 
with “the spirit of Christianity,” 
as well as a mere unmeaning con- 
viction “ of its truth.” Indeed, 
not to institute these strict con- 
ditions of administering the bap- 
tismal rite is, in fact, to tell a 
heathen, at the very time when he 
wishes to partake of it, “ You need 
not be at any pains to repent of all 
your abominatious; you have no 
occasion to consider the spirit of 
those promises and vows which 
you are about to make to that 
God whom we Christians acknow- 
ledge and adore: you have only to 
assure us that you believe the New 
Testament to be true ; and we will 
then immediately baptise you, and 
receive you into the Christian 
church.” And should this be re- 
presented as an exaggerated state- 
ment, | would reply, that the re- 
viewer does not even hint at the 
necessity of exhorting the Hindoo, 
at the time of his admission to the 
rite of Christian baptism, to culti- 
vate that repentance, that faith, 
and that desire to obey God’s com- 
mandments, which are required by 
the Church of England, of “ all 
persons to be baptized.” The re- 
viewer, it is true, intimates that 
the person so baptized should be 
‘instructed and purified by de- 
grees ;” but he either does not in- 
tend that the instruction which he 
here speaks of should take place 
at the time of administering the 
rite of baptism, or else he has, by 
a singular oversight, done a pal- 
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pable injustice to his own senti- 
meuts. Happily, however, tor the 
cause of true religion, the clrarac- 
ter of Martyn, in the case now 
under consideration, may be de 
fended on yet stronger groundst 
For not only has the reviewer failed 
to prove, by a reference to facts 
that this devoted missionary was 
“ too rigorous in the outset,” and that 
“he made no allowance for the 
gradual reception of the truths” 
which he taught; and that he 
required the proselyte to be “ at 
once as good a Christian as him- 
self ;”? but he will even find such 
evidence in the Memoir, as must 
establish the opposite conclusion. 
For his biographer expressly states 
respecting an application made to 
him for baptism by one of the na- 
tive women; “ This request, as 
the candidate manifested no signs of 
penitence or faith, and could by no 
means be made to comprehend what 
farther was necessary to be a Chris- 
tian than to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
he found himself compelled to 
refuse.” Let the reader impartially 
determine, whether Mr. Martyn was 
“too rigorous” in rejecting such 
a candidate for baptism, even one 
who was absolutely destitute of 
the great elementary requisites ; 
namely, penitence and faith; and 
whether, in insisting upon these, he 
really expected his proselytes to be 
at once “as good Christians as 
himself.” 

But I must yet detain your 
readers, while I endeavour to cor- 
rect what to me appears a very 
serious error in the sentiments of 
the reviewer, as they relate to the 
ministry of Martyn. He considers 
it a point gained to the cause of 
Christianity, that an Hindoo, by 
being admitted to the rite of Chris- 
tian baptism, abandons those abo- 
minations which had before formed 
the essence of his religion. But 
may it not be asked in reply, “ Is 
he less polluted than before in the 
sight of a Holy God, when he 
vows that repentance with his lips 
which he does not cherish in his 
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heart? Or, had the inspired writer 
no meaning when he declared, 


“ Better is it that thou shouldest not 
vow, than that thou shouldest vow 
end not pay 2” (Eccl. v. 5.) Or did 
the Apostle think it better that 
men should be nominal partakers 
of the rite of baptism, than con- 
tinue in a state of heathenism, 
when he said, in answer to the 
question, “ Wuat doth hinder: me 
to be baptized 7” “* If thou believest 
with all thy heart, thou mayest ?” 
(Acts, viii. 36, 37.) So that the 
Hindoo candidate for baptism, 
who is yet impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, still retains those very pol- 
lutions in princ iple (the worship of 
Juggernaut, &c.) which, on his 
profession of Christianity, he for- 
sakes in practice. “ His heart 
goes after his idols.” The very 
vows, therefore, which he under- 
takes in Christian baptism, must 
prove an awful aggravation of his 
former sins; and on what rational 
ground a missionary canbe expected 
to baptise him, I am utterly unable 
to conceive ;—not to mention the 
reproof which journalists of the 
present day, and, unless I much 
mistake, the Quarterly Reviewers 
among the number, have adminis- 
tered to our missionaries in the 
East for a too precipitate admission 
of the Hindoo to the sacred ordi- 


nance in question. 
Thicris. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I BEG to express my acknowledg- 
ments to your correspondent Man- 
CESTRIENSIS, for the extracts 
given in your Number for Decem- 
ber, from the Funeral Sermon of a 
Roman Catholic Divine at Man- 
chester, and for his judicious re- 
marks on the unaltered doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, (so success- 
fully opposed by Luther and his 
contemporaries,) respecting justifi- 
cation by works. It may, perhaps, 


not be known to all your readers, 
that as the Romish Church conti- 
nues to maintain and defend this 
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tenet, in opposition to the “ arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie”’ 
—salvation by grace only—so she 
has in no way relaxed in her asser- 
tion of the powers of the priest- 
hood; and this not merely as re- 
spects such points as absolution from 
sin, the transubstantiation of the sa- 
cred elements, &c. but in the faculty 
of working miracles, for which her 
present bishops and priests con- 
tend even down to the present pe- 
riod, and in our own enlightened 
nation. 

I have now lying before me a 
tract lately written and published 
by the Rev. E. Peach of Birming- 
ham, in which he gives a circum- 
stantial account of his casting out 
a devil at Kings-Norton in Wor- 
cestershire. In the title-page, this 
miracle is called “a_ successful 
Exorcism,” and the Reverend au- 
thor expressly terms himself “the 
Exorcist.” He begins by observ- 
ing, that possessions existed in the 
apostolic age, (about which, indeed, 
there can be no doubt,) and he 
then asserts, that the words of our 
Lord, “In my name they shall 
cast out devils,” “apply to those 
who shall believe in him in all suc- 
ceeding ages ;” which, however, may 
be just as truly asserted of raising 
the dead, and healing the sick, as 
of exorcism, or of any other mi- 
racle; and accordingly the Romish 
Church holds, that all those mi- 
racles have been performed by her 
clergy, and will continue to be so to 
the end of time. He then declares, 
that “the power of exorcising has, 
from the earliest ages, been conferred 
on those who entered into the minis- 
try ;” speaks with some contempt 
of “the new acquired lights which 
the glorious Reformation spread 
over the minds of men,” and plain- 
ly charges open infidelity on such 
as will not believe these things ; 
observing, “that if our Saviour 
was to appear again on the earth, 
his wonderful works would make 
no greater impression on the minds 
of these enlightened men, than 
they did on the incredulous High 
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Priest and Pharisees.” Let us, 
however, come to the statement 
itself, which he calls, * a sign for un- 
believers, and an effect of the promise 
of Christ.” 

Some time, it seems, after Easter, 
1815, the Reverend author was ap- 
plied to by the friends of a young 
woman, a Protestant, who had been 
married in the beginning of the 
preceding Lent, and on the week 
after her marriage became sudden- 
ly delirious, and declared that a 
multitude of infernal spirits sur- 
rounded her, with whom she must 
go: she even threatened to effect 


self-destruction. This state’ of 


mind had lasted for two months, 
when her medical attendant declar- 
ed that in all probability she could 
not survive twenty-four hours. ‘The 
clergyman of the parish was ac- 
cordingly called in; but finding the 
case past his art, he departed. At 
length, however, a Roman Catho- 
lic woman made a tender of her 
services, which were accepted ; 
when she procured some holy 
water, with which she made the 
sign of the cross upon the patient’s 
forehead, who declared she was 
scalded, but forthwith fell into a 
gentle sleep. On awaking, the 
female Catholic put holy water into 
her mouth, on which she said her 
throat was scalded, but in a few 
minutes fell into a comfortable sleep 
for some hours. Next morning, 
more holy water was applied, which 
gave ease, and from that time the 
danger of death decreased. She 
then enjoyed, the writer says, lucid 
intervals, and invariably after the 
application of holy water fell into a 
slumber. 

It is time, however, that the 
exorcist himself should make his 
appearance. He did not, it seems, 
attend on the first application ; but 
on the Tuesday in Rogation Week 
he set out, a special messenger 
having stated that the patient was 
in a worse condition than ever. It 
was, he says, the most awful visit 
he ever made ; for during his walk 
of six miles, and while he remain- 
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ed in the house, it thundered in- 
cessantly. The possessed female 
required two persons to keep her 
in bed betore he entered: but, 
though she could not see him, she, 
on his approach, required three, 
and (still without seeing him) said 
she knew who he was, and gradu- 
ally revived. He then explained 
some of the articles of the Catho- 
lic faith, and assured her, that she 
must believe the holy Catholic 
Church, before she could obtain 
relief ; which she at once declared 
she did, and had done from the 
moment she knew what holy water 
was, and experienced its effects. 
She then pronounced a long eulo- 
gium on it; declared she was not 
delirious, but knew and remember- 
ed all that had passed ; upon which 
the author says that he dipped his 
finger into the holy water, and 
made the sign of the cross on her 
forehead, which she again declared 
scalded her. The Lord’s Prayer 
was then repeated ; but when the 
patient came to the petitions, she 
fell into convulsions, and could 
hardly articulate ; after which the 
exorcisms began, through the 
whole of which every limb and 


joint was agitated and convulsed. 


In the mean time, the Reverend au- 
thor adds, “ the lightning was flash- 
ing and the thunder rolling ; while 
I with an imperative voice was 
commanding the evil spirit to reply 
to my interrogatories, and to go 
forth from her.”” The whole being 
duly concluded, the patient became 
calm, and in a_ few minutes con- 
versed with the same ease as be- 
fore her afiliction. She was then bap- 
tized into the Romish Church ; and 
the exorcist adds, that he repeated 
several acts of contrition, during 
which “ she trembled like a leaf, and 
again said the holy water gave her 
as much pain as boiling water.” Im- 
mediately after the ceremony, she 
conversed with all the cheerfulness 
of a person in perfect health and 
spirits, took her tea,. was next day 
down stairs perfectly. well, and has 
remained so ever since. 
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The Reverend writer having thus 
concluded his narrative, proceeds 
to designate the Protestant Religion 
as “ a sect,” and dilates on the sur- 
prising efficacy of what he terms 
‘¢ mere salt and water blessed by a 
Catholic Priest.” He then adverts 
to “the super-enlightened men of 
the age,” as likely to turn away 
from such a story as beneath their 
notice ; nor indeed does any very 
uncommon degree of light appear 
necessary to produce such a conse- 
quence. In an appendix he states, 
that having visited his patient up- 
wards of a year afterwards, she 
told him that she knew nothing at 
all about the Catholic religion, but 
was convinced that it was the truth, 
and would acquire a knowledge of 
it as soon as possible ; upon which 
he promised to send her books of 
instruction, and left with her two 
copies of the account of her own 
exorcism—probably, in order to 
her more speedy conversion; and 
he sums up the whole by a solemn 
declaration, that the ministers of his 
church have inherited the powers 
granted by Christ to his Apostles! 
It is important to observe, that 
this miracle of Mr. Peach is highly 
extolled by the Roman Catholics of 
England, and is recorded with admi- 
ration by the editors of two monthly 
Roman Catholic Journals, which are 
published in London. 

In this relation of casting out a de- 
vil by a modern priest of the Church 
of Rome, we observe a very conve- 
nient and summary mode adopted 
of getting over the objections which 
Scripture and reason alike present 
against continued miraeles—that 
is, to brand all who do not believe 
them as infidels. A similar mode 
of reasoning has always been adopt- 
ed by the Church of Rome, in sup- 
port of transubstantiation, purga- 
tory, the infallibility of the Church, 
the saving nature of the sacraments, 
&c.; in all which cases, as in that 
of miracles, if a man will not take 
the testimony of tradition, or rather 
of the priesthood, he is considered 
as an infidel or a heretic. But in 
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fact, it is such corruptions of truth 
as these which make infidels : it is 
when the fair form of a scriptural 
faith comes to be tricked out in 
such false and meretricious frip- 
pery, that many persons of good 
sense in the Catholic Church con- 
ceive disgust, and are repelled, even 
at the threshold of such a creed, 
from proceeding to examine and 
embrace it. Many points in Chris- 
tianity, which are above reason, 
but without being repugnant to it, 
have found humble and honest be- 
lievers even in the strongest and 
most cultivated minds; but what- 
ever is both below reason, and 
contrary to it, as are many of the 
doctrinal errors of the Romish 
Church, cannot but tend to drive 
multitudes in every age and nation 
into the darkness and wickedness 
of Deism as a refuge; while those 
who choose to take their religion 
upon trust, and to believe all that 
a corrupt church has prescribed, 
have been always accustomed to 
rest, like the Jews of old, in the 
false security of external forms, 
and have proved themselves any 
thing rather than the spiritual wor- 
shippers required by that Gospel 
which declares, that “ except a 
man be born again he cannot enter 
igto the kingdom of heaven ;”—a 
birth, not merely by the baptism of 
water into a visible church, but by 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit also 
into an invisible one. To such for- 
malists the reproof of our Lord 
to the Jews applies with undimi- 
nished force: “In vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” —With 
regard to the declaration of the 
Reverend writer in question, that 
if our Saviour were to appear again 
on earth, his miracles would make 
no impression on certain persons ; 
if he mean to include in this clause 
the faithful members of the Pro- 
testant Church, which he afterwards 
terms “a sect,” he may be briefly 
answered, that it is simply because 
the miracles of our Lord do make 
an impression on the members of 
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that church, that they refuse to 
believe in the forgeries and false- 
hoods which have been since at- 
tempted to be added to them. 

The two main fallacies of the 
narrator, as of his church, are— 
ist, his erroneous interpretation of 
Scripture, by which he would prove 
that our Lord’s gift of miracles to 
his first followers descended in suc- 
cession to the end of the world, 
and that such succession is confined 
to the Catholic Priesthood; and, 
2dly, that, among other splendid 
miracles, this of casting out devils 
is a certain proof of the Divine 
authority of their doctrine. 

As to the first of these errors, it 
is just as reasonable a notion as 
that the gift of tongues was to con- 
tinue, and can be as easily disprov- 
ed. “All those acts,” says Bi- 
. Shop Hall, “ which proceeded from 
supernatural privilege, ceased with 
their cause. Who now dare under- 
take to continue them, unless bold 
Papists, who have brought in gross 
magic, instead of miraculons au- 
thority?” (See his letter to the Bi- 
shop of Worcester.) And again; 
“Why should any in these latter 
times challenge a right of succes- 
sion in one miracle, and not claim 
itin another? All these were given 
with one and the same breath, con- 
tinued by the same power, and cal- 
led in and stinted by the same Pro- 
' vidence, with their fellow-miracles. 
(Invis. World, b. iii. § 9.) The li- 
miting of the performance of these 
wonders to the Catholic Priesthood 
was an admirable expedient for 
keeping the world in awe, and sub- 
jecting all mankind to the dominion 
of an ecclesiastical tyranny.— 
Secondly, If the Romish Church 
could even succeed in proving that 
the miracle of casting out devils 
were now in her hands, which I 
need not say she never can, she 
would be no nearer the proof of 
her own infallibility or perfection. 
The magicians of Egypt certainly 
performed some considerable won- 
ders; but they were still false pro- 
phets, The corrupt Jews had their 
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exorcists, as Christ plainly inti- 
mates: “If I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your chil- 
dren cast them outr”’, We _ read 
also, in the Acts, of “ vagabond 
Jews,” who were “ exorcists.””. And 
Josephus relates, (Antiq. |. viii. 
c. 2.) that he saw the Jew Eleazer 
casting out devils by the help of a 
magical ring, in the presence of 
Vespasian and his army. Thus 
also the disciples told their Lord, 
that they had seen one “ casting 
out devils in his name, who follow- 
ed not with them.” So far is such 
a testimony, even if its present 
existence could be proved, from 
affording a criterion of a_ true 
church, that the same gift to Judas 
did not prove him a true disciple, 
but left him where it found him— 
a false one. Well, therefore, might 
our Lord say, “In this rejoice 
not, that the spirits are subject to 
you; but rather rejoice because 
your names are written in heaven.” 
What divines call “gifts and 
graces,” are very distinct things. 
Moses assigns an infallible test by 
which the truth of a creed or doc- 
trine may be tried; namely, whether 
or not the party working a miracle 
in its own favour inculcate the wor- 
ship of the true God. If not, his 
miracle is fallacious, and his con- 
demnation certain. (See Deut. xiii. 
1—5.) Thus our Lord foretold the 
appearance of false Christs and false 
prophets, whose signs and wonders 
should even be great : and an ancient 
Prophet points out the only proper 
test of miraculous pretensions :-— 
“'To the law and to the testimony : 
if they” (the performers of mi- 
racles) “speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” (Isa. viii. 20.) The 
true and golden rule in this matter is 
furnished by Justin Martyr: “ How 
shall it be known that our miracles 
are better than those of the hea- 
then?” The answer to which is, 
“ By the faith and worship of the 
true God,”—in adverting to which 
passage Bishop Hall observes: 
* Miracles must be judged by the 
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doctrine they confirm; not the doc- 
trine by the miracles. The dreamer 
or prophet must be esteemed, not 
by the event of his wonder, but 
by the substance and scope of his 
teaching. The Romanists argue 
preposterously, while they would 
prove the truth of their church by 
miracles; whereas they should 
prove their miracles by thg truth. 
For example; That power cannot 
know the prayer which knows not 
the heart: either then the Virgin 
is God, for that she knows the 
heart; or to know the heart, and 
so our prayers, is falsely ascribed 
to the Virgin; and therefore the 
miracles which teach men thus to 
honour her, are teachers of lies, and 
so not of God. 
worshipping the Virgin be bad, 
God deliver me from the immediate 
author of these miracles. Change 
but one idol for another, and what 


differ the wonders of Apollo’s 
Temples from those of Romish 
Chapels.” ( Epistles. ) 

The sentiment of St. Chrysos- 


tom is important to show that 
modern pretensions to miraculous 
powers will no more prove the 
Church of Rome a true church, 
than the acknowledged absence of 
those powers will prove the Church 
of England a false church. “ Once,” 
says he, “ it was known by miracles, 
who were true Christians, and who 
were false: but now that the power 
of working miracles is wholly taken 
away, the pretence of it is to be 
found amongst those who pretend 
to be Christians.” With this agrees 
the opinion of Augustine, who ob- 
serves ; “Against those pretended 
workers of miracles, God has put 
me upon my guard, by admonish- 
ing me that in the last days there 
shall arise false prophets, who shall 
work such signs and wonders as to 
deceive, if possible, the very elect.” 
And in like manner, Calvin re- 
marks: “To demand miracles of 
us is highly wrong; for we have 
not been the inventors of a new 
Gospel, but we retain that very 
Gospel which has for its confirma- 
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tion all the miracles which Christ 
and his Apostles have wrought.” 

I would here observe, that a 
Romish bishop, as well as a Romish 
priest, has ventured, in this enlight- 
ened age, (see Christian Observer 
for 1817, p. 782,) to put the cre- 
dulity of some persons, and the 
patience of others, to the test, by 
publishing, in this Protestant na- 
tion, an account of another miracle 
performed at a holy well in Staf- 
fordshire, and attested by himself, 
as if to try how far the public 
mind would endure the exhibition 
of so much absurdity, and no 
doubt as a prelude to future ex- 
periments upon their common sense 
and forbearance. See “ Authen- 
tic Documents relative to the mi- 
raculous cure of Winifred White, 
at St. Winifred’s Well, by the Right 
Rev. John Milner, D. D. Vicar 
Apostolic.” The pamphlet was 
published in 1806; and repeated 
editions have since been issued, 
and its sentiments remain unre- 
tracted. 

I would trust that the laity of 
the Romish Church in Treland, are 
likely, before long, to awaken toa 
sense of their duty, and to burst 
the shackles of the spiritual tyran- 
ny which at present impedes the 
progress of their country in sound 
knowledge and piety, as well as in 
civilization and social happiness. 
My readers will not have forgotten 
the memorable meeting at Cavan, 
in October, 1817, when a_ large 
assembly of Roman Catholic lay- 
men publicly resolved, that no 
priest in all the diocese of Kilmore 
was fit to assist or succeed to their 
present bishop ; whose own incom- 
petence was more than hinted, and 
he was requested to appoint “ some 
learned stranger” as his coadjutor. 
In this important discussion, Dr. 
M‘Donald took the lead, and stated, 
without contradiction, that “no- 


torious and flagrant abuses had 
long existed”—that “scandalous 
lives rendered men unfit for the 


ministry of the Gospel’”—that “a 
superstition of the most monstrous 
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and detestable description, which 
would have dishonoured and dis- 
graced the most barbarous ages, 
had taken firm root;’—that “ the 
exclusive right of working mira- 
cles was now laid claim to by men 
of the most infamous and profligate 
characters, who are not only a dis- 
honour to religion, but a disgrace 
to human nature; some of whom 
are so far gone in folly as well as 
depravity, as to make religion pan- 
der to their avarice and profligacy ;” 
—and he declared there were then 
present the most respectable per- 
sons ready to attest the truth of 
his assertion. The speaker, after 
urging the bishop to a system of re- 
form, roundly asserts, that “ it is in 
vain to look for reformation from 
any exertion of the clergy.”—This 
meeting, as might have been ex- 
pected, produced at the time a 
great sensation in Ireland. But this 
is little to the purpose, unless suita- 
ble remedies are devised to cure 
these evils. I would therefore ear- 
nestly hope, that Protestants of 
both sides of the Channel, stimu- 
lated by such painful facts as have 
been mentioned, will continue to 
persevere, amidst all the disappoint- 
ments they have experienced, in 
sending the sacred volume to every 
cabin in Ireland; and in educating 
the rising race, as far as the bigotry 
of the priesthood will allow it, in 
those scriptural principles which 
will best enable them to discern 
the errors and artifices of their mis- 
guided and misguiding  instruct- 
ors. This will indeed be an emancipa- 
tion worthy of the name; an eman- 
cipation from sin, and wretchedness, 
and ignorance ; and, by the Divine 
blessing, the prelude to an abundant 
admission “ into the glorious liber- 
ty of the children of God.” 
LAICUS. 


- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Proressor Leander Van Ess 
lately sent me a small volume in de- 
fence of “ the intermarrying of 
« Protestants and Catholics,” written 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 242. 
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by a Catholic priest in Germany, 
to which the Professor, himself a 
Catholic, has prefixed a recommen- 
datory preface, in which he gives 
his sanction to the principles laid 
down in the work, and to the in- 
ferences which result from them. 
To afford a proof of the liberal spi- 
rit in which this work is written, 
a spirit which I have reason to 
hope actuates no small number of 
the members of that church in the 
present day, I beg leave to trans- 
mit to you the following transla- 
tion of a passage, in which the 
author most candidly and ably 
vindicates the Protestant Church 
against the charge of heresy. ‘The 
duty or propriety of such inter- 
marriages as he recommends, is, 
1 think, highly questionable; nor 
can two conscientious members of 
churches differing so widely and 
fundamentally, hope for that Chris- 
tian union in marriage, which is ne- 
cessary to the true happiness of 
that holy state, and to the right 
discharge of its duties. Still it is 
pleasing to witness that increas- 
ingly candid and tolerant spirit 
which is beginning to spring up in 
the bosom of the Romish Church, 
and which, though at present very 
limited in its extent and operation, 
may, by God’s blessing, rapidly as- 
sume a wider range. Let Protes- 
tants follow the liberal example of 
some of their Catholic brethren ; 
and while they contend earnestly 
for the purity of the faith, and 
manfully oppose the errors and 
delusions of the Church of Rome, 
let them beware of intolerance and 
party spirit, and endeavour, by 
precept and example, to accele- 
rate the arrival of that blessed day, 
when the true members of the 
church of Christ, however scatter- 
ed at present, will form one fold 
under one shepherd. Such a pres- 
pect cannot but highly interest and 
encourage every Christian mind; 
and I must venture to express a 
strong opinion, that the way to 
hasten its arrival is not by means 
of bigotry or persecution,—by ex- 
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aggerating the errors of other men, 
or by palliating our own. Chris- 
tian love is the only talisman that 
can gain access to the hearts of 
our deluded brethren of the Ro- 
mish Church, whether on the con- 
tinent or nearer home. Let our 
missionaries, and societies, and be- 
nevolent individuals of all classes, 
go forth to this “ battle of the 
Lord,” clad not in human panoply, 
but with meekness, righteousness, 
and truth; distributing the Scrip- 
tures, educating the poor, comfort- 
ing the afflicted, instructing the 
ignorant, * becoming all things to 
all men, if by any means they may 
save some.”” We commence at the 
wrong end when we begin with 
disputing about transubstantiation, 
or the seven sacraments, or Catho- 
lic emancipation, or holy water, or 
any similar subject of interminable 
debate. Let us aim rather at in- 
culcating devout and heavenly prin- 
ciples, “ as they are able to bear 
them.” Let us endeavour to dif- 
fuse among our Catholic brethren 
a fervent love for the Saviour, a 
nenitential and exclusive depen- 
dence upon his all-sufficient sacri- 
fice, a desire to obey his commands 
and to live to his glory. In the 
excellent spirit of Mr. Jowett’s 
missionary sermon, let us exhibit 
ourselyes to the members of the 
Papal Church, not as acrimonious 
polemics, but as sincere, zealous, 
affectionate Christians, who can 
bear many provocations, and per- 
severe with gentleness and patience, 
not for any party purpose, but with 
a disinterested view to their spiri- 
tual benefit. Let us gladly meet, 
instead of repelling, any advance to- 
wards a mutual explanation and 
understanding. We need not, we 
dare not, concede any point of faith 
or duty; but we may and ought 
to exemplify that Christian affec- 
tion which leaves a secretly favour- 
able impression on the minds of 
men, even where it is most sturdi- 
ly repelled ; and which, “ if it can- 
not reconcile all understandings, 
endeavours at least to unite all 
hearts.” P. T. 
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“ First of all, I would observe, 
that the decrees of the old councils, 
by which the intermarrying of or- 
thodox and heretics are prohibited, 
are by no means applicable to 
marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants; as the latter cannot 
be classed among heretics, either 
according to the doctrine of the 
Bible, or according to the genuine 
principles of Catholicism, or ac- 
cording to the canonical law. No- 
thing but the most unchristian ar- 
rogance of some Catholic divines 
can apply to them that odious 
epithet. 

“ 1. According to the doctrine 
of the Bible, those only are to be 
considered as heretics, who have 
forsaken their faith in Christ. (2 Pet. 
li. 1; Tit. iii. 10.) The Roman 
Catechism calls them, in the an- 
swer to the third question, < ille- 
gitimate false brethren, who have 
adulterated the Gospel.’ But where 
have the Protestants been guilty of 
that crime ? 

“© 2. It may be clearly proved, 
that nothing more is required of a 
Christian to ascertain the purity of 
his faith, than his adherence to the 
apostolical creed. 

**(1.) This is called by Irenzus, 
‘the immoveable rule of truth,’ 
(regula veritatis immobilis;) and 

ilarius, in still stronger terms, re- 
presents it as ‘the first and only 
evangelical creed,’ (prima et sola 
evangelica fides.) 

*¢( 2.) It is the general opinion of all 
the Catholic doctors, that this apos- 
tolical creed is the substance of all 
those doctrines, which, according 
to Divine appointment, are essential 
to the salvation of one and all; 
whereas salvation is not lost by ig- 
norance of all the other articles 
of faith. And this coincides with 
the doctrine of the fathers, by 
whom the apostolical creed is con- 
sidered ‘the plenitude of faith, the 
soul of all revelation, the gate of 
salvation, the indissoluble covenant 
with God, the seal and the mark 
of genuine Christianity.’ (Augus- 
tine. ) 

“© (3.) The Roman Pontifical, in 
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the chapter which prescribes re- 
gulations respecting the re-admis- 
sion of apostates or schismatics, does 
not demand more of them, than 
their reception of the Apostolic 
Creed. 

“(4.) The Council of Trent 
styles this creed the fundamental 
principle, in which necessarily all 
unite who have adopted the Chris- 
tian faith, nay, the only and firm fun- 
damental doctrine. If then this 
creed constitutes and compre- 
hends the true substance, the ker- 
nel of Christianity, its fundamental 
and distinguishing doctrines; if it 
is the soul and seal of genuine 
Christian faith; those only deserve 
to have the name of heretics inflict- 
ed on them, who reject the doc- 
trines which it sets forth. But 
when or where have the Protestants, 
in one single point, departed from 
them? They ought therefore not 
to be confounded with those here- 
tics against whom earlier synods 
published their prohibitory laws of 
matrimony. For those only were 
reprobates who adulterated the 
Gospel, and rejected the Aposto- 
lical Creed; which, on the con- 
trary, is held in holy reverence by all 
true Protestants, as well as the 
Scripture itself. 

“3. The principles distinctly laid 
down in the canonical law of the 
Catholic Church, do not permit us 
to apply the name of heretic to 
Protestants. For there it is said: 
The Apostle commands to reject 
aman that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition ; know- 
ing that he that is such, is subvert- 
ed and sinneth, being condemned 
of himself. But, thus it goes on. 
Such as do not assert with proud 
obstinacy their opinion, though it 
be wrong and erroneous, (especi- 
ally if their obstinacy do not arise 
from their own distracted brain, 
but originates with their parents, 
who have been carried away by 
error,) but who, on the contrary, 
seek truth with candid solicitude, 
and are ready to forsake their error, 
whenever they discover it, are by 
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no means to be classed among here- 
tics. 

“ The same canonical law has 
these remarkable words: Whether 
an immoral Catholic ought to be 
held in higher esteem than a here- 
tic, who, with the exception of his 
heresy, is blameless in his life and 
conduct, is a point upon which we 
would not venture to give a precipl- 
tate opinion. 

“ From these canonical state- 
ments, to which many more might 
be added, it clearly appears, that 
heresy essentially includes the idea 
of obstinacy, and a tendency to 
introduce and to establish in the 
church, in defiance of every op- 
portunity to receive better instruc- 
tion, a doctrine contrary to the 
spirit of Catholic Christianity. But 
can it be laid to the charge ol 
Protestants, that they intentionally 
maintain religious errors, that they 
wantonly resist the truth, and re- 
ject better information? They dil- 
fer, indeed, in several opinions and 
doctrinal points, from the Roman 
Catholic Church. But who dares 
to assert, that they contradict her 
doctrines from wicked obstinacy, 
and not rather from sincere mo- 
tives, and on account of arguments, 
which even Catholics cannot con- 
fute without having recourse to all 
the energies of controversial skill, 
and the acuteness of solid erudi- 
tion. Even he is not a heretic, 
who, seeking truth, falls into an 
error; for not error, but pride and 
obstinacy, constitute the heretic. 
‘ The wicked only is guilty before 
God: he that entertains an error 
in an honest mind, has nothing to 
fear from God, and is our brother.’ 
(Words of a German Catholic ca- 
suist. ) 

“ Thus, it has been proved from 
the canonical law of the Catholic 
Church also, that the title of Here- 
tic cannot with any propriety be 
applied to the Protestants ; and that 
it is only to be considered as the effect 
of an unchristian spirit of persecu- 
tion, if it is extended to them by 
some Catholic divines.” 
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Tue number of sermons, tracts, 
essays, reports of societies, mia- 
gazines, and miscellaneous pain- 
phlets, which have issued from the 
presses of the United Kingdom, in 
consequence of the late alarm re- 
specting the increase of infidelity 
and blasphemy, has formed a very 
considerable portion of the literary 
productions of the last three or 
four years. We had at one time 
thought of collecting a tolerably 
copious list of these publications, 
and presenting our readers with a 
digest of the principal ones; but 
have abstained from the task, part- 
ly because our limits would not 
have allowed of our devoting so 
much space as would have been 
necessary to do justice to so many 
authors; and partly because, with 
few exceptions, the general sub- 
stance of their publications may 
be found in most of our standard 
works on the evidences of Christi- 
anity. We mean not by this re- 
mark to undervalue the zeal, or dis- 
parage the exertions, of those who 
have thus laudably endeavoured to 
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stem the torrent of infidelity, and 
to confirm the faith of the sincere 


believer. Many of the publica- 
tions to which we allude are well 
calculated to effect both these ob- 
jects: and even those which dis- 
play least novelty of argument, 
may, in their sphere and measure, 
have been found serviceable to the 
interests of religion; nor shall their 
benevolent and pious authors lose 
their reward. Still the majority of 
them may be viewed as chiefly ephe- 
meral productions, which, having 
answered their immediate end, will 
again give place to those standard 
works which form our regular Chris- 
tian classics upon this branch of 
divinity. 

We have however thought, that 
though it would not be practicable 
for us to report upon the numerous 
works which have lately been pub- 
lished to oppose the advances of 
infidelity, there is an inquiry close- 
ly connected with the subject, 
which it is very important to bring 
before the public ;—we mean, what 
are the peculiar causes which have 
rendered such publications neces- 
sary. Till these causes are under- 
stood and seriously weighed, little, 
indeed nothing effectual, can be 
hoped for by way of remedy. The 
recent public alarm seems nearly 
to have subsided; but it does not 
follow that the same general causes 
of infidelity do not still remain, or 
that they are not as potent as ever 
to produce the same effects. ‘The 
relative changes in the state of the 
country, the legislative measures 
adopted at the close of the year 
1819, for bridling mischievous 
publications, the exertions of well- 
disposed individuals and charitable 
societies, with the continued pro- 
gress of religious education, may 
for the present have skinned over 
the wound: but the fountain of all 
this blasphemy and sedition, what- 
ever it may be, is not dried up; nor 
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perhaps are its actual streams much 
less abundant than they were two 
or three years ago, though they 
glide on their noisome way without 
exciting the same public outcry as 
at first. The seeds of infidelity, so 
prodigally sown, cannot, we fear, 
have lain inert : the crop is silently 
growing up, and may be found ripe 
for the harvest when least expected. 

If the late success, such as it 
was, of the efforts of profane and 
infidel writers had arisen from any 
dearth of suitable books and tracts 
on the evidences of Christianity, 
the numerous and excellent pub- 
lications which have recently ap- 
peared on this subject would have 
amply supplied the deficiency, and 
infidelity must have shrunk back 
to her caverns, and buried herself 
in guilty concealment. Or, if the 
want of due circulation for such 
tractates among the poor had been 
the sole or chief cause of the evil, 
the strenuous and _praise-worthy 
exertions of individuals and socie- 
ties to give publicity tg these anti- 
dotes, must surely have supplied 
such a defect. But though anti-in- 
fidel societies of various kinds exist, 
and anti-infidel books are widely 
distributed, the hydra is not slain: 
its venom is in reality as deadly as 
ever; and the effects of it, we fear, 
are rapidly spreading, not only in 
our large manufacturing towns, but 
wherever a radical newspaper or 
a hawker’s basket can find admis- 
sion,—even to the once uncontami- 
nated precincts of our remotest 
hamlets. 

It is of the utmost importance, 
under these circumstances, to as- 
certain the causes, in order to dis- 
cover the proper cure, of this 
grievous calamity. In vain, as we 
have already remarked, do divines 
write, and societies distribute, the 
most cogent arguments against infi- 
delity, while the causes which con- 
duce to its diffusion remain un- 
known or unchecked. With a view 
to turn the attention of our readers 
to the subject, we have taken up a 
sensible and well-written pamphlet, 
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entitled, “An Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Infidelity of the pre- 
sent Times,” by the Rev. J. Ram- 
say; to which we have subjoined 
two other publications, which will 
either negatively or positively sug- 
gest some useful hints respecting 
the proper cure. We purpose to 
give an outline of Mr. Ramsay’s 
pamphlet, with a few passing re- 
marks of our own: not so much, 
however, by way of discussing the 
question on the present occasion, 
as with a view to show its magni- 
tude, and to furnish a few hints 
which our readers may improve 
upon at their leisure. We may 
possibly, at some future opportuni- 
ty, endeavour to go more at length 
into the inquiry ; for it well deserves 
the most serious attention of every 
friend to religion, and morality, and 
the public welfare. 

The first and fundamental cause 
which Mr. Ramsay assigns for the 
infidelity of the present times, is 
“ the depravity of the human 
heart.” From this polluted foun- 
tain proceed all those streams of 
wickedness which overflow the 
land; and till we go to the source 
of the evil, all attempts at refor- 
mation will be fruitless. “ This is 
the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, but men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil. ‘They will not come 
to the light, lest their deeds should be 
reproved.” 


“ Such,” remarks the author, “ is 
the nature of sinful pursuits, that they 
darken the understanding, as well as 
corrupt the heart ; they inflame the pas- 
sions, and render them ungovernable. 
And when once the passions gain the 
ascendency, they hurry those who are 
under their dominion into every species 
of malignity and vice ; cause them to 
give up their dearest privileges, their 
most valuable blessings, their most 
pleasing hopes; nay, to invent argu- 
ments to justify their extravagance, to 
reject the revelation that’ condemns 
them, and to terminate their views in 
the gloomy regions of the grave. 

“'The word of God is the instrument 
which our Divine Master, the Head of 
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the church, employs for convincing and 
converting sinners, as well as for edify- 
ing and building up his followers in 
holiness and comfort. But before the 
word of God can produce these effects, 
it must be received into the heart, and 
abide there as a living principle. Out 
of the heart are the issues of life and 
death: but when sin reigns in the heart, 
it excludes the word of God, so that it 
cannot gain admission. It deprives us 
of all those qualities which are neces- 
sary to examine the evidences of Di- 
vine revelation, so as to be persuaded 
of its truth; and to attend to what it 
contains, so as to be convinced of its 
importance. The Apostle Paul tells us, 
that with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and speaks of an evil 
heart of unbelief in departing from the 
living God. A wicked heart, then, is 
the fountain of all evil. It is the source 
of infidelity, and all its horrid train of 
crimes and sufferings. Because iniquity 
abounds, and times of trial have come, 
many have made shipwreck of their 
faith and of a good conscience. They 
have listened to the enticing words of 
designing men, and have joined in 
league with those who are the emis- 
saries of Satan, and are led captive by 
him at his pleasure.” Inquiry, pp. 8, 9 


In these remarks we most fully 
concur. ‘The author has traced 
the evil to its source, as described 
in Revelation, and corroborated by 
the uniform experience of nearly 
six thousand years. At the same 
time, for this very reason, the ar- 
gument is somewhat out of place 
in the present inquiry, which is not 
of a universal but a specific kind; 
not respecting the source of inf 
delity generally, but the infidelity 
of the present times in particular. 
The fall of man is not more the 
cause of infidelity in the nineteenth 
century, than at any preceding 
epoch ; and therefore ought not, in 
strictness, to have been adduced 
as a portion of the author’s argu- 
ment. ‘There are considerations, 
however, which not only induce us 
to forgive this logical inaccuracy, 
but to thank the author for having 
so strongly adverted to this particu- 
lar topic. This real fundamental 
cause of unbelief in every age, is 
too little considered by many whe 
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have expressed themselves greatly 
shocked at the late burst of infi- 
delity. For want, therefore, of 
tracing the evil to its source, their 
remedies have not been sufficient 
to penetrate to the core of the 
disease ; a list of cold arguments 
in favour of the gospel is issued 
from the press or the pulpit, just as 
if the understanding only, and not 
the heart, were concerned in the 
production of infidel sentiments. 
Such arguments, as might be ex- 
pected, for the most part effect 
little or nothing towards the eradi- 
cation of this “ root of bitterness.” 
A clergyman who would banish in- 
fidelity from his parish, must go 
far deeper; in a word, he must 
preach the doctrine of Conversion— 
he must show his auditors plainly 
and affectionately their awfully lap- 
sed condition by nature; the enor- 
mity and guilt of their offences 
before God ; and the indispensable 
necessity of a radical transforma- 
tion in the spirit of their minds. 
There will be found few theoretical 
infidels, at least among the poor, 
where such points as these have 
been duly impressed upon their 
consciences. ‘The meagre, tame, 
half Christianity which is always 
lingering at the threshold of ele- 
ments and evidences, instead of 
“ going on to perfection,” too often 
leaves the mind open to every infidel 
suggestion. 

To show that Mr. Ramsay has 
not insisted upon a superfluous topic 
in thus strongly alleging the doc- 
trine of human corruption, we may 
contrast his statements with those 
of Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, in 
the pamphlet before us. ‘This 
gentleman, whose benevolent in- 
tentions entitle him to a degree of 
respect which his plans themselves 
ill deserve, seems to view mankind 
as wholly made up of perfectible 
materials. It is chance alone, or 
rather the necessity of circum- 


stances, that, according to his sys- 
tem, constitutes the difference be- 
tween a virtuous and a vicious per- 
There is no such thing in 
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his view as moral responsibility ; 
much less a state of probation for 
eternity: we go, it seems, where 
we are led or driven; and it is no 
fault of ours if we go ever so far 
astray. To prove that we do not 
exaggerate the monstrous nature 
of Mr. Owen’s opinions on these 
points, we shall quote two passages 
trom the Report before us, by way 
of specimen of the general tendency 
of his system. 


* One of the most general sources of 
error and of evil in the world, is the no- 
tion that infants, children, and men, are 
agents governed by a will formed by 
themselves, and fashioned after their 
own choice. It is, however, as evident 
as any fact can be made to man, that 
he does not possess the smallest control 
over the formation of any of his own 
faculties or powers, or over the peculiar 
and ever-varying manner in which those 
powers and faculties, physical and 
mental, are combined in each indivi- 
dual.” Report, p. 41. 


And again: 


“ The conduct of mankind may not 
unaptly be compared to that of an in- 
dividual, who, possessing an excellent 
soil for the purpose, desired to raise 
grapes, but was ignorant of the pliant. 
Having imbibed a notion which had 
taken deep root in his mind, that the 
thorn was the vine, he planted the for- 
ner, watered and cultivated it, but 
it produced only prickles. He again 
planted the thorn, varying his mode of 
cultivation, yet the result was still the 
same. A third time he planted it, ap- 
plying, now, abundance of manure, and 
bestowing increased care on its culti- 
vation ; but in return, his thorns only 
produced him prickles stronger and 
sharper than before. 

* Thus baffled, he blamed the sterili- 
ty of the ground, and became convinc- 
ed that human agency alone could 
never raise grapes from sucha soil ; but 
he had no other. He therefore sought 
for supernatural assistance, and prayed 
that the soil might be fertilized. His 
hopes being now revived, he again 
planted the thorn—applied himself with 
redoubled industry to its culture, and 
anxiously watched the hourly growth 
of his plants, He varied their training 
in every conceivable manner ; some he 
bent in one direction, and some in 
another: he exposed some to the full 
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light of day, and others he hid in the 
shade ; some were continually watered, 
and their growth encouraged by richly 
manured soil. The harvest, looked for 
with so much interest, at length arrived, 
but it was again prickles of varied 
forms and dimensions; and his most 
sanguine hopes were disappointed. He 
now turned his thoughts to other super- 
natural powers, and from each change 
he anticipated at least some approxi- 
mation of the prickle towards the 
grape. Seeing, however, after every 
trial, that the thorns which he planted 
still yielded him no fruit, he felt his ut- 
most hope and expectation exhausted. 
He concluded that the power which 
created the soil, had ordained that it 
should produce only prickles, and that 
the grape would one day or other, and 
in some way or other, be an after-pro- 
duction from the seed of the thorn. 
Thus, with a perpetual longing for the 
grape, and with a soil admirably adapt- 
ed for the cultivation of vines that 
would produce the most delicious fruit 
with a thousandth part of the anxiety, 
expense, and trouble, which he had 
bestowed on the thorn, he now in a dis- 
satisfied mood endeavoured to calm his 
feelings; and if possible, to console 
himself for the want of present enjoy- 
ment, with the contemplation of that 
distant better fortune which he hoped 
awaited him. 

“This is an accurate picture of what 
human life has hitherto been. Possess- 
ing, in human nature, a soil capable of 
yielding abundantly the product which 
man most desires, we have, in our igno- 
rance, planted the thorn instead of the 
vine. The evil principle, which has 
been instilled into all minds from in- 
fancy, ‘that the character is formed 
by the individual,’ has produced, and, 
solong as it shall continue to be cherish- 
ed, will ever produce, the same unwel- 
come harvest of evil passions,—hatred, 
revenge, and all uncharitableness, and 
the innumerable crimes and miseries to 
which they have given birth ; for these 
are the certain and necessary effects 
of the institutions which have arisen 
among mankind, in consequence of the 
universally received, and long coerced 
belief in this erroneous principle.” 
Report, pp. 56, 57. 

If these doctrines, or any thing 
approaching towards them, be true, 
nothing can be more absurd than 
the whole scheme of the Gospel. 
So far from “the depravity of 
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man” being, as Mr. Ramsay scrip- 
turally contends, the source of 
every practical evil,—so far from 
the corruptness of the fruit pro- 
ceeding from a corrupt root, the 
very contrary is the fact. The tree 
is, in every instance, good and vigor- 
ous, till some blight or canker hap- 
pening to lay hold of a remote leaf 
or twig, spreads by degrees its 
ravages downward, and contami- 
nates the root! We shall not, at 
present, argue the question with 
Mr. Owen, because we have other 
matters to hasten to; besides which, 
the principal arguments we shoald 
employ could have no weight with 
a writer who helds the opinions 
promulgated in this Report. We 
are, however, anxious to present 
the subject to the serious consi- 
deration of many professedly or- 
thodox Christians, who, for want 
of duly considering the assertions 
of Scripture respecting the extent 
of human depravity and original sin, 
unconsciously fall into much the 
same system, and who virtually neu- 
tralize, though they do not express- 
ly reject, the doctrine in question. 
Earnestly do we wish that it were 
adequately felt by all our clergy 
in particular, how essentially ne- 
eessary is a knowledge of the ex- 
tent of man’s natural corruption, 
to the right inculcation even of the 
most common moral virtues. Every 
evil being thus traced to its true 
source, the value and appropriate- 
ness of the remedies prescribed in 
Scripture would be more fully felt ; 
and as it is with “the heart that 
man believeth unto righteousness,” 
with the heart would every teacher 
of religion begin, both in urging the 
truth of Christianity, and in enforcing 
its spirit. 

Mr. Ramsay’s next specification 
applies more closely to the imme- 
diate object of his argument. He 
traces the infidelity of the present 
times, as a second cause, to the ex- 
te@sive circulation of irreligious 
and seditious publications. The 
writer is quite correct in thus link- 
ing irreligion and sedition together ; 
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the junction is perfectly natural. 
In the case of Hone, in his parodies, 
for example, a political object was 
aimed at, but religion was made to 
suffer with a view to its attainment. 
And in like manner, throughout the 
whole mass of blasphemous and se- 
ditious publications, which lately 
inundated the country, our prin- 
ciples of duty to God, and to civil 
rulers, were indiscriminately assail- 
ed; and the book that inculcates 
them, was ridiculed and traduced, 
in order to get rid of both of them 
together. True Christians, it was 
soon perceived, could not be dis- 
loyal in accordance with their pro- 
fessed principles; and the fact cor- 
responded with the theory,—for the 
abettors of disloyalty found the 
religious poor proof against all their 
artifices; so that there remained no 
other means to render them tumultu- 
ary and seditious, but to sap those 
scriptural principles which taught 
them to fear God, to honour the king, 
and to meddle not with them that are 
given to change. 

Christianity, as our author ap- 
propriately remarks, has, from its 
first promulgation been encoun- 
tered by those who, from wicked- 
ness, or prejudice, or vanity, were 
led to oppose its progress. But of 
late years this opposition has been 
of a peculiarly injurious character ; 
it has not been confined to men of 
education, but has sought to bring 
over the passions of the populace, 
and to make up by numbers and 
outcry what it wanted in argument. 
The anti-Christian efforts of the 
infidel party in France, prior to 
the Revolution, are too familiar to 
need recapitulation. From France, 
the flame spread to Germany, and 
other parts of the continent; and 
plays, novels, scientific journals, 
periodical publications, and even 
the books of children, were put 
in requisition to disseminate the 
principles of infidelity. Our own 
country did not escape ; from Paine 
to Carlile, sedition and irreligion 
have had their sworn champions ; 
and though we are unwilling to be- 
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lieve that anti-Christian principles 
have taken such extensive root as 
is by many persons supposed to be 
the fact, it is quite clear that the 
failure has not originated in any 
deficiency of zeal or obstinacy on 
the part of their abettors. 

Under this second head of his 
argument, Mr. Ramsay has thought 
it his duty to pass a strong censure 
upon the popular writer of the 
Waverley Novels. As we intend, 
before long, to lay before our 
readers our ideas at large upon 
this subject, we shall give place tor 
the present to our author, whose 
sentiments are as follow :— 


*¢ And here I cannot help taking no- 
tice of the work of an ingenious author, 
who stands unrivalled in fictitious nar- 
rative. The author of one of those 
publications Jately so much read and 
admired, may probably be well affected 
to the government of the country, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, and may be dis- 
posed, on all proper occasions, to lend 
his aid in maintaining peace and good 
order. He may speak too with indig- 
nation of the attempts which the de- 
signing and the profligate are making to 
excite discontent among the people, 
and to urge them to acts of violence and 
rebellion; but it would not be easy to 
discriminate between the real character 
of Mr. Hone’s publications, and the per- 
petual use made, in the work alluded to, 
of some of the finest passages of the 
book of inspiration, to assist the delinea- 
tion of one of his characters, and to 
serve as the medium of his ill-timed 
and unhallowed ridicule. 


“It would be endless to attempt to 
point out, and characterize the different 
publications of an irreligious, an im- 
moral, or seditious tendency, that have 
lately issued from the press. Our coun- 
try is full of them ; they are in every 
library, and I may say in almost every 
house. And it becomes those who oc- 
cupy high official situations, and those 
who are the guardians of religion, to see 
that the means which have been em- 
ployed to enable the whole mass of the 
community to read and understand the 
Bible, be not perverted to the purposes 
of impiety, sedition, and disorder. It is 
not enough that the people be taught to 
read; they should be taught to fear God 
and keep his commandments, to shun 
Curist. Ossery. No. 242. 
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the paths of error, and to maintain 
consciences void of offence towards God 
and towards man, ‘It should never be 
forgotten, that the lessons of religion, to 
be taught successfully, must first be 
written inthe lives of the teachers in 
characters of efficient holiness, and that 
the language of inspiration is too seri- 
ous, and too awful, to be made use of 
for the purpose of mirth or entertain- 
ment. If the higher ranks wish to 
make the poor better, they should endea- 
vour to become better themselves; other- 
wise their wishes will be fruitless, and 
all their labours will terminate in disap- 
pointmeut. They should never forget, 
that religion is the great learning of the 
poor ; a learning not to be committed to 
the memory only, but to be vitally im- 
pressed on the heart and conduct.” pp. 
14, 15. 

Mr. Ramsay’s third specification 
relates to the mode in which edu- 
cation is now conducted. He states, 
speaking we presume of Scotland, 
where his pamphlet was published, 
that in the higher classes, children 
are trained up in the fear of God ; 
and that good morals, and an ab- 
horrence of impiety and a revolu- 
tionary spirit, are diligently incul- 
cated ;—that is, at home, for at the 
Scotch colleges and higher semi- 
naries of education, there has been 
often, of late years, great negligence, 
to say the very least, in instilling 
true Christian principles among the 
students. In the case of the poor, 
the author considers the “changes 
in education to have been entirely 
for the worse. He remarks: 


* But it is chiefly in conducting the 
education of the lower orders that we 
find religious instruction neglected, and 
the progress of infidelity promoted. 
Formerly, the great object of education 
among the poor was to make their chil- 
dren religious, virtuous, and indus- 
trious ; to teach them to read the Bible, 
that thereby they might know the will 
of God, and become acquainted with 
the means of obtaining everlasting life. 
To the attainment of this object, the 
attention of both parents and teachers 
was directed. They both laboured to 
impress the young with religious seuti- 
ments, and to put them in possession@ef 
that treasure of Divine truth and know- 
ledge which the volume of inspiration 
contains. The books which were put 
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into their hands were chiefly the Scrip- 
tures, and the Shorter Catechism of our 
church. And though by no means the 
most proper, when viewed merely as 
books of elementary instruction, yet 
the advantages resulting from the peru- 
sal of them more than compensated for 
all the disadvantages with which the 
use of them wasattended. The busi- 
ness of our schools was always conduct- 
ed with prayer; and in almost every 
cottage family worship was maintained. 
Thus public and private education 
united to promote one great object, 
the religiousimprovement of the young, 
the good effects of all which have for 
ages been remarked in the character of 
the peasantry of Scotland, and have ex- 
cited the envy and admiration of sur- 
rounding nations. 


* But the educationof the poor is now 
on a different footing. They are taught 
to read more according to rule and 
method, and go through such branches 
of education as are necessary to fit them 
for the situations which they may be 
called to occupy. But there is too 
great a want of the sacred unction of 
religion. In many of our schools, till 
very lately, when the Church was obli- 
ged to interfere, the Scriptures were 
excluded, and the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism completely set aside. In 
country parishes, care is generally 
taken that the intention of the legis- 
lature with regard to the religious edu- 
cation of the young shall not be entire- 
ly frustrated ; and many of the teachers 
are not wanting in their endeavours to 
promote this important object. 

“Tt is, however, a melancholy fact, 
that in many instances religion is very 
little attended to either in our schools 
or academies.” Inquiry, pp. 17-19. 


In England, the state of facts is 
somewhat different from this de- 
scription of affairs in Scotland ; 
for among us the education of the 
poor, as respects religion, is often 
better conducted than that of 
the rich. Very few of the sons 
of our nobility and gentry, at our 
‘reat academical institutions, could 
successfully contend with the chil- 
dren of their father’s tenants and 
labourers, at a_ well conducted 
national school. The “ romantic 
fondness” acquired for our civil or 
ecclesiastical establishments at the 
public seminaries of the land, is often 
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far removed from a humble and in- 
genuous reception of the principles 
and precepts of the Gospel, as the 
actual rulesof faith and practice. In 
truth, we may remark of most large 
schools, whether for rich or poor, 
that religious knowledge, rather than 
religious duty, is the object of solici- 
tude. his subject is one of great 
moment, especially at a time when 
so large and increasing a_ portion 
of the population of these king- 
doms is under the process ot 
education; for on the character 
of the education thus widely  be- 
stowed, will depend its good or 
bad effects. For the poor to be 
able universally to read, will not 
necessarily be a benefit either to 
themselves or to others. The re- 
sult will depend upon the way in 
which their knowledge is acquired ; 
the principles inculcated, and the 
habits formed during its acquire- 
ment; and the ends to which ft is 
directed. To know, as a mere 
fact, who was Jesus Christ, will no 
more moralize or christianize the 
human soul, than to know who was 
Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar. <A 
religious education is what the 
exigence of these times, and indeed 
of all times, demands ; and hence, 
among other reasons, the high opi- 
nion we have always entertained of 
the importance of Sunday Schools ; 
a topic on which we forbear to 
enlarge, as we mean to ‘devote a 
paper expressly to it in our pre- 
sent Number. We have, however, 
placed at the head of this article 
a little publication on that topic, 
from the press of the sister king- 
dom of Ireland, which we recom- 
mend our readers to consult, in 
order to see how the friends of 
education there, as well as in Eng- 
land and Scotland, think on this 
vital point. The work abounds in 
valuable suggestions, and does 
great honour to its compilers. 
Happy indeed should we be to hear 
that the children of the misguided 
peasantry of that country were ge- 
nerally under a course of educa- 
tion upon the principles exhibited 
in this publication; and far from 
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thinking with some persons, that 
there has-been too great precipita- 
tion in the benevolent friends of 
Ireland, either here or on the other 
side of the Channel, in under- 
taking the great work that lies be- 
fore them, our chief cause of grief 
and alarm is, that it has been so 
long neglected, and so inadequate- 
ly commenced. Let the enemies of 
Sunday Schools, whether in Ireland 
or elsewhere, consider well the fol- 
lowing statements : 


“ The design of Sunday Schools is, 
to teach the lower orders, what they 
have too often no other, or no regular, 
opportunity of learning,—and what 
facts and experience prove that they 
have not hitherto in general learned,— 
the great truths and precepts of Chris- 
tianity ; to train them up in early prin- 
ciples of religion, habits of regularity, 
propriety, and cleanliness ; to enlighten 
their understandings, ameliorate their 
morals, and soften and civilize their 
manners. 

“ This object, it is evident, must be 
equally desirable in all places,—town, 
village, or country ; where there are 
day schools, or where there are none ; 
where there are manufactories or 
where there are none. 

‘“ Whether a child has been idling 
throughout the week, or employed ata 
day school, or at a manufactury, or in 
the field, it is equally important that he 
should be preserved from early habits 
of wasting, as well as of more openly 
profaning, the Sabbath-day. Whether 
he has been, during six days, learning 
to play, or to dig, or to weave, or to read, 
it is equally important that he should 
on one day learn to read his Bible ; 
to know his duty, and his prospects, 
asamanandas a Christian; and to 
understand those principles, which are 
to be his guide in after-life. 

“ Where there is no Sunday School, 
what means has he, in fact, of learning 
these principles and truths? Is it from 
his parents ? Alas! they know but little 
of the state of Ireland who would send 
the children of our poor to their parents 
for instruction. Whither should we 


send them, then ? To the neighbouring 
day school ? Have we ever visited the 
place, or inquired, or examined, whiatis 
taught there ? Have we found religious 
instruction in common spelling-books ; 
Or on the writing-master’s copper- 
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plates ? Or have we always found there 
the Bible in the hands of the learner ; 
or a pious Christian in the person of the 
teacher ? If not, and if we have often 
visited such places, we must have ob- 
served that writing, and accounts, and 
reading for reading’s sake—compound 
ing letters, syllables, and words of emp- 
ty sound, or worse than empty sound, 
from whatever book the learnerhappens 
to be possessed of, form too frequently 
the course of study in such schools. 
Then why bid the young peasant 
seek no other principles than these— 
no instruction but there ? But whither, 
in fine, should we send him? Should 
we, indeed, leave him any longer with- 
out resource ; destitute of all means 
and opportunity of learning those prin 
ciples of right, for whose violation we 
may afterwards, as magistrates or ju- 
rors, condemn him to the gallows—of 
whose violation we ourselves may here- 
after be the victims? To provide a 
practical answer to these questions, and 
an effectual remedy for this melancho- 
ly, long felt, and long admitted want,— 
to teach the simple truths and duties 
of religion to the poor of every persua- 
sion,—this is the object of Sunday 
Schools. 

** And now, if it be asked, what are 
the effects to be expected from these 
schools, and from this system altoge- 
ther ; we reply, that from such a sys- 
tem, made general, the benefits to be 
expected, both here and hereafter, to 
individuals, as well as to society at 
large, are in every point of view incal- 
culable. But without indulging in fu- 
ture speculations, many of which can- 
not, perhaps, be duly appreciated on 
this side of eternity, let us turn to facts, 
and consult past and present expe- 
rience. The benefits which have result- 
ed, wherever the system has been pro- 
perly supported and persevered in, are 
practically such as it might appear ex- 
aggeration to describe. The testimony 
of those who are resident in such places 
—and there are some even of the high- 
est orders in this country who can beat 
such testimony—is the best answer 
which can be given to the question ; 
and upon that testimony the claim of 
Sunday Schools to public encourage- 
ment may safely rest. 

“ The Sabbath, no longer wasted or 
profaned as the day for idle sports arid 
petty depredations, but becomingly ap- 
propriated to its intended object—the 
acquisition of religious knowledge, 
and the enjoyment of devotional feel: 











ing; children trained up in principles 
of. propriety ; parents awakened or re- 

claimed, by the lessons and example 
of their offspring ; the general habits, 
sentiments, and manners of the poor, 
improved, refined, and civilized; in- 
dustry excited; economy, cleanliness, 
and domestic coinforts of eve ry kind, 
promoted ; the labours of paroc hial mi- 
nisters facilitated and lightened, and 
their flocks prepared to ‘receive ‘their 
exhortations ; laws respected and obey- 
ed: a people taught the only sure foun- 
dation of all duty, the only steadfast 
principle on which the authority of the 
magistrate, and the rights, the lives, 
and properties of individuals, can with 
any security depend;—these are 
amongst the obviceus consequences of 
an universal establishment of Sunday 
Schools. Nor is this all ; even teachers 
themselves, many moral and benevolent 
young persons who have undertaken 
this office, have first learned to feel the 
genuine influence of religious truth, 
while thus labouring to impress upon 
their pupils the Scriptures which con- 
tain it. A bond of mutual affection too, 
has thus been formed; and an influ- 
ence which may last perhaps through 
life, acquired over the minds of the 
children, by persons, both disposed to 
exert it with advantage, and also more 
or less committed and engaged to do so, 
in justice to their own past labours, and 
in consistency with the maxims which 
they have taught. A general spirit of 
improvement has also been excited 
among allranks. The rich have been 
brouglit acquainted with the wants and 
actual circumstances of their poorer 
neighbours, and induced to establish va- 
rious other institutions for their relief. 

“ Nor are we to reckon this last 
among the least of the advantages re- 
sulting from the Sunday School system 
—this friendly approach of all orders 
towards each other; not levelling the 
distinction of ranks, but uniting the 
interests of all; removing the preju- 
dices of the one ; encouraging the ef- 
forts, softening the asperities, and en- 
gaging the afiections of the other.” 
Hints, pp. 7—10. 


We have not space for further 
quotations from this work ; but our 
readers will not think the above 
extract misplaced, since it points 
out one of the principal remedies 
for the evil which Mr. Ramsay 
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laments. An education of which 
religion is not the basis, will only 
prepare the ground for the very 
worst seed; and it is well if it 
do not speedily produce a rank 
crop of whatever is baneful to man 
and offensive to God. but a truly 
Christian education, such as is 
generally the substratum and the 
summit of Sunday School instruc- 
tion, is the best possible guarantee 
for the principles, the morals, and 
the good conduct of the rising gene- 
ration, amidst the many dangers 
to which they are likely to be ex- 
posed in an age of free opinion and 
under the influence of a licentious 
press. 

The fourth cause assigned by 
Mr. Ramsay for the increase of in- 
fidelity is our intercourse with the 
continental nations of Europe. ‘The 
author, we think, lays a little more 
stress on this particular point than 
it will well bear. There can in- 
deed be no doubt too many of our 
European neighbours have been 
inoculated with a spirit of scepti- 
cism in religion, and with what is 
truly or falsely called a spirit of “ li- 
berality” in politics ; and that con- 
sequently a considerable portion of 
injury may and must have resulted 
from close intercourse with them; 
but it so happens, in the present in- 
stance, that the late inundation of 
mischievous publications, civil and 
theological, has not in general 
arisen or spread among those classes 
of persons who possess facilities for 
foreign travel and intercourse. We 
question whether one in a hundred 
of the persons among whom the 
publications of Hone, Carlile, and 
similar writers, are chiefly read, ever 
quitted their own shores, or had 
the opportunity of conversing with 
foreigners sufficiently to be exposed 
to any contagion from their prin- 
ciples. Whereas the families of the 
higher and richer classes of society, 
who have almost universally tra- 
velled on the continent since the 
peace, have, with few or no excep- 
tions, opposed themselves to the 
late ebulition of infidelity and 
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anarchy. It is possible, and indeed 
we think almost inevitable, that 
their own principles may have suf- 
fered by mingling familiarly with 
nations whose notions on religion, 
and the duties of the Sabbath, and 
many other important points, are 
in general much more lax than our 
own; but we doubt whether the 
evil, great as we acknowledge it to 
be, has been quite equal to the esti- 
mate of those who have formed 
their judgment on the subject, 
without sufficiently taking into their 
account the many qualifications 
which the case admits of and re- 
quires. This remark applies pecu- 
liarly to those modes and _ habits 
which, in the public opinion of a 
particular country, are identified 
with certain stages of vice or vir- 
tue, of religion or irreligion; but 
which, in another country, may be 
very differently regarded. We con- 
ceive that in these points our French 
neighbours, above all nations, and 
especially the female part of them, 
have some little cause to complain 
of our national estimate of their 
character. 

Mr. Ramsay’s fifth cause of the 
infidelity of the present times, is 
the progress of wealth, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. We _ shall 
extract a portion of the argument on 
each of these points. 

Of the effects of Wealth he re- 
marks : 


* Although riches, when properly 
employed, are the means of extensive 
good, yet, in the present imperfect state 
of our nature, they are extremely apt 
to be abused. They are apt to with- 
draw our affections from God, and to 
produce an overweening attachment 
to the gratifications of the present life. 
Hence our Lord speaks of it as a very 
difficult thing for a rich manto be truly 
religious. It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. When riches increase, they 
generally produce a desire for more, 
and this desire is strengthened by gra- 
tification, till the love of money be- 
comes the root of all evil. They intro- 
duce luxuries and pleasures, and all 
those things which estrange us from 
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God, and which create a dislike to spi 
ritual objects ; and this again introduces 
backsliding, apostacy, and all manne 
of evil. In the history of all nations, it 
has been found, that corruption has in 
some measure kept pace with the pro- 
gress of wealth.” Inquiry, p. 2 


+ A 
The effects of Manufacturing 
Habits in a country are next men- 
tioned as follow :— 


“ By the improvement of machinery; 
our manufactures have attained a high 
degree of perfection. What in forme: 
times was slowly and imperfectly per 
formed by individual labour, is now 
better and more speedily executed by 
the operation of machines. ‘These ma- 
chines, however, require vast multi- 
tudes of persons to carry on the work 
connected with them; in consequence 
of which, both young and old, all who 
can be of any use, are collected toge- 
ther in shops and work-houses. The 
good and the bad are there mixed, and 
remain shut up together; the inter- 
course of the bad contaminates the 
manners of the good ; the desire of luxu- 
ries, both in diet and in dress, increases 
with the means of obtaining them: 
children are taken early from school, 
when perhaps they were too late in be- 
ing sent there, for the purpose of ma- 
king gain, and freeing their parents 
from the burden of their support; thei 
parents, wholly occupied with the care 
of procuring those gratificatious which 
custom has rendered in some degree 
necessary to them, neglect the edu- 
cation of their children,and allow them 
to grow up in ignorance, sensuality, aud 
vice. Profaning the Sabbath them- 
selves, by doing that which is in itself 
sinful, they are at no pains to teach 
their children to sanctify it. Their 
children, destitute of religious culture, 
dislike and neglect the ordinances of 
Divine appointment, and of course can 
entertain no respect or esteem for those 
who dispense and support them. The 
enemy takes advantage of these circum - 
stances, and sows tares in a field pecu- 
liarly adapted for bringing forth a crop 
of the rankest vegetation From ne- 
glect, and a dislike to Divine institu- 
tions, they insensibly come to speak 
against and reproach them ; till at last 
they join the opponents of religion, 
and stand forth the open champions of 
infidelity.” Inquiry, pp. 26, 27. 


The head of Commerce branches 
into several particulars; the more 
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important of which, in his view, is 
the connexion of Great Britain with 
the East Indies: he might have 
added, with much more truth, with 
the West Indies. The author thus 
states his conviction :— 

* With regard to our Eastern pos- 
sessions, it is certain that many who 
have resided a number of years in In- 
dia, and afterwards returned to this 
country, have brought with them a de- 
cided hostility to the progress of the 
Gospel among heathen nations, and 
to many of those observances which, 
being enjoined by the word of God, are 
peculiarly adapted to check the growth 
of infidelity, and to promote the in- 
crease of piety and godliness. Besides, 
when so many of our countrymen are 
scattered over the face of the earth in 
quest of riches, residing in places 
where there are no Sabbaths, no reli- 
gious ordinances, no means of improve- 
ment, but every where idolatry, super- 
stition, and wickedness ; or shut up in 
ships amidst a profane and ungodly 
crew, eager in the pursuit of gain, and 
neglizent of salvation, religious im- 
pressions are obliterated, ard they dif- 
fuse around them, wherever they go, 
the contagion of abad example. And 
in this way they contribute their part 
to the decline of religion, and to the 
progress of immorality and vice.” In- 
quiry, pp. 26, 29. 

We agree, in the main, in all these 
three, with our author, though not 
without some necessary reserva- 
tions. Our decreasing limits, how- 
ever, forbid our entering upon in- 
dividual points: we shall there- 
fore pass on to the sixth cause ; 
namely, Vanity and Self-conceit. 
At the first mention of this prolific 
head, we were somewhat surprised 
that the author should have viewed 
vanity and self-conceit as being so 
peculiarly characteristic of any par- 
ticular age as to merit a distinct 
enumeration in the present sum- 
mary; but upon perusing his argu- 
ment, we think he has successfully 
shown that the circumstances of the 
present day are such as give more 
than ordinary scope for the opera- 
tion of these principles. He re- 
marks : 

“ Knowledge is now placed within 
the reach of the lowest orders of the 
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people. The sources of information are 
scattered abroad in such profusion, as 
to be accessible to the poor as well as 
to the rich. And the two subjects to 
which their attention is almost exclu- 
sively directed, are religion and poli- 
tics. Every public measure, negocia- 
tion, or appointment, is discussed in 
parliament, and circulated in the ordi- 
nary vehicles of communication. The 
people join together in procuring news- 
papers and periodical publications ; 
they meet and discusss all public mea- 
sures, whether civil or ecclesiastical] ; 
they feel their own weight in the poli- 
tical scale, and, in their own little 
spheres, become so accustomed to 
speak, to criticise, and to judge, that 
they acquire an overweening confi- 
dence in their own talents and conse- 
quence. It isa remark of one of our 
most celebrated poets, that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing; and 
certainly, when not accompanied with 
judgment and modesty, no talent is 
more liable to be abused. The labour- 
ing classes cannot enter fully into the 
investigation of any difficult or disputed 
subject ; they have neither time nor 
opportunities for doing so. On which 
account they are the more disposed to 
entertain high notions of their own ac- 
quirements. Puffed up with self-con- 
ceit, they think themselves competent 
to decide upon the most abstruse and 
intricate subjects, and deliver their opi- 
nions with as much confidence, as if 
they had devoted their life to such spe- 
culations. 

“ This spirit, when applied to politics, 
produces discontent and opposition to 
those who are intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. It leads to 
insurrection, tumult, and disorder, and 
all the evils that accompany them. 
When applied to religion, it rejects 
what it cannot comprehend, and treats 
with scorn and neglect whatever seems 
inconsistent and improper. And as the 
Bible may by sophistry be made to ap- 
pear full of inconsistencies and absur- 
dities to those who have only a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with it, and who, from 
a pride of understanding, presume to 
measure the doctrines of inspiration by 
theirown notions and sentiments, it is 
set aside by a great proportion of the 
reformers of the present day. It strikes 
at the root of those exalted notions 
which they entertain of themselves. It 
casts down every lofty imagination, 
every sentiment that rises in opposition 
to Divine truth.” Inquiry, pp. 31, 52. 
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The last cause specified by Mr. 
Ramsay, is the little respect that 
is at present paid to the autherity 
and discipline of the church. He 
dwells with much earnestness upon 
the light esteem in which ecclesi- 
astical censures are held, and the 
frequent unwillingness even of the 
magistracy to take cognizance of 
offences of a profane, immoral, 
or impious character, even when 
brought regularly befere them. If 
this is a just source of complaint 
in Scotland, we are grieved to add, 
that with some honourable excep- 
tions, it is still more so in England. 
We would trust, however, that the 
temper of the times is beginning to 
amend in this respect; as a proof 
of which we might state, that the 
operations of the Society fer the 
Suppression of Vice, at one period 
so unpopular, because so greatly 
misrepresented, have of late met 
with the concurrence and respect 
of many who once opposed them. 
Persons of influence throughout 
the kingdom ought seriously to 
consider how powerfully they might 
counteract the progress of infideli- 
ty, by cordially upholding the sa- 
lutary laws of their country in re- 
ference to profaneness, Sabbath- 
breaking, and other offences against 
our Christian statutes and institu- 
tions. Still this is but the least 
part of their duty. They must be- 
gin to live as Christians themselves ; 
to edify their neighbours by their 
own pious example; and must evince 
the truth of the Gospel in the way 
most impressive on the public ap- 
prehension, by a heartfelt submis- 
sion to its doctrines, and a course 
of humble, zealous, and cheerful 
obedience to its commands. In the 
case of the clergy, the exhibition 
of this personal argument is doubly 
incumbent ; and truly does our au- 
thor exclaim, 


“If ministers of the Gospel, indeed, 
act inconsistently with their office ; if, 
instead of being examplesto their flocks, 
of piety, conversation, faith, godliness, 
they go along with the prevailing fa- 
shions, and partake of all the amuse- 
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ments and pleasures that are within 
their reach; if instead of labouring to 
pull down the strong holds of sin and 
Satan, and win souls to Christ, by all 
those powerful means with which he 
has supplied them, their chief object be 
to please and make themselves agreea- 
ble, with a view to their own private 
advantage, or pleasure, or ease, how 
can they urge their hearers to deny 
themselves, take up their cross, and 
follow Christ? While their minds are 
engrossed with these earthly things, 
how canthey stirrup and cherish in theit 
hearersa desire of those that are heaven- 
ly? When they are negligent about 
the worship of God in their own fain) 
lies, how can they exhort their hearers 
to the performance of this importaut 
duty ? And if by their misconduct or 
neglect religion languishes and decays, 
they may be flattered and caressed by 
worldly men, butthey will sink in the 
estimation of the wise and the good, 
and in time come to be despised, even by 
those who have no pretensions to a reli- 
gious character.” Inquiry, pp. 36, 37. 


We have thus gone cursorily 
through Mr. Ramsay’s  specifica- 
tion of the causes of modern infi- 
delity. Many other causes might 
be mentioned, some of which we 
are surprised did not find a place in 
his enumeration. We have already 
stated that we do not profess, in 
the present article, to follow up the 
subject to its source; otherwise we 
should be inclined to ask our author 
if our legislative and executive 
bodies have been altogether free 
from blame? Has all been done 
that might have been done in these 
quarters to check the progress of 
infidel and immoral principles ? 
Have new churches been built equal 
to the increased wants of the po- 
pulation ; or at least, have sufficient 
facilities and inducements been at- 
forded for building them? Have 
the public patrons of lay, and still 
more of ecclesiastical, preferment, 
been sufficiently attentive to mak- 
ing their appointments an active 
check to the mischief in question, 
and particularly by nominating to 
the cure of souls such men only as 
appear to have the eternal interests 
of mankind deeply at heart? Has 
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due care been taken to rescind 
every public law or regulation that 
has a tendency, direct or indirect, to 
demoralize the people? Have, for 
instance, the numerical items of 
our customs and excise been consi- 
dered an aflair of trifling moment 
compared with the sobriety and 
virtuous habits of the community ? 
Is the increase of the revenue by 
lotteries, dram-shops, and other 
polluted sources, universally felt by 
our public men to be, as it is, a 
curse and not a blessing to the na- 
tion ? Has the sleepless vigilance 
of parliament contrived and enfor- 
ced adequate measures for giving the 
whole mass of the people a plain 
Christian education? or are many 
of them still left, as far as preventive 
legislative remedies are concerned, 
to the unmitigated influence of infi- 
del and other mischievous publica- 
tions? Have our poor laws, and 
our laws respecting various moral 
offences, been duly investigated, 
with reference to their bearing upon 
the principles and character of the 
people -—But we forbear to pro- 
ceed with our queries. We have 
said. we think, quite sufficient to af- 
ford our author an additional head 
or two to his enumeration; and, 
what is of more importance, have 
endeavoured incidentally to hint at 
some appropriate checks and reme- 
dies to the evils of which he com- 
plains —Mr. Owen, too, has his 
plan; not indeed for the extirpation 
of infidelity, of which he is not very 
intolerant, but for the cure of those 
moral evils, and the attainment of 
those national benefits, which old- 
fashioned persons like ourselves 
are apt to think depend upon the 
proportion in which the religion of 
the Bible prevails among all classes 
of our population. We _ indeed 
agree with him in many of his po- 
sitions: we fear with him, that the 
comforts and education of the poor 
have been lamentably overlooked, 
by many whose business it was to 
think and act and legislate for 
them : we concur with him in ‘opi- 
nion, that the great remedy for most 
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of our national evils is to be found 
in a virtuous training of the people, 
and in removing the sources of 
temptation; but we difier widely 
from him as to the method of car- 
rying these measures into eflect. 
With Mr. Owen the inculcation of 
the principles of revealed religion, 
if we understand him rigutly, is one 
great cause of the injuries which 
have afflicted society; whereas to 
our minds it appears the only ade- 
quate cure for them. His whole 
system seems to us unphilosophical, 
unsound in principle, and unsup- 
ported by facts. Does the benevo- 
lent projector imagine that there 
will be no vice, no selfishness, no 
evil passions in his parallclograms ; 
that he can effectually exclude the 
seeds of envy, jealousy, covetous- 
ness, ambition, and every other in- 
jurious principle ? And if not, the 
issue turns out to be nothing more 
than this,—that good discipline, a 
virtuous education, and the exclu- 
sion of temptation to what is wrong, 
will be found of service to the mo- 
rals and comfort of the people. 
But this will be the case in a coun- 
try village, or any where else, as 
well as in Mr. Owen’s proposed al- 
lotments. We would therefore say, 
in fine,x—Let all external matters 
remain where they are; but let the 
ameliorating agency that is to ope- 
rate upon the people, be more ac- 
tively and beneficially employed. 
Let it be extended through every 
gradation of society, from the prince 
to the beggar, from the most ele- 
vated intellectual professions to the 
humble individual who passes his 
life in manufacturing the twentieth 
part of a pin. Human nature, m 
all these stations and employments, 
is radically the same ; and the only 
adequate remedy for its corrup- 
tions, whether innate or acquired, 
is that which is unfolded in the Re- 
velation of Him who “ knew what 
was in man,” and who has merci- 
fully devised a system of pardon, 
and grace, and sanctification, adapt- 
ed to his temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal well-being. 
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The Christian and Civic Economy 
of Larze Towns. By ‘THomas 
Cuarmers, D. D. 
St. John’s Church, Glasgow.— 
No. VIEL On Sabbath Schools. 
Glasgow : Chalmers and Collins. 
1821. price Is. 

In our review of the earlier Num- 
bers of the papers of Dr. Chalmers, 
the subject of Sunday-schools has 
been largely discussed; and it 
has been shown, as we think, in- 
controvertibly, that the most ex- 
tensive benefits might be antici- 
pated from the multiplication of 
small local schools, in which pious 
individuals might become the in- 
structors and visiters, each of their 
own immediate vicinage. The ex- 
tent to which we have already 
drawn upon the attention of our 
readers, in the examination of this 
topic, renders it unnecessary now 
to return to it. But as we have 
reason to know that some excel- 
lent persons have been stirred up, 
through the Divine blessing on our 
humble labours, to devote them- 
selves to the construction of these 
local institutions, we are anxious 
to assist them by means of the 
reasoning in the paper before us, 
in encountering a difficulty which 
has already presented itself to the 
minds of some who are embarked in 
this important enterprise. 

The difficulty to which we al- 
lude arises from the consideration 
that the institution of schools such 
as those to which we refer, almost 
necessarily involves the employ- 
ment of lay-teachers, and these 
lay-teachers, in some _ instances, 
unlettered men. Here it might be 
a sufficient solution of the difficulty 
to remark, that in this circumstance 
there is nothing which is at all pe- 
culiar to the institution in question. 
Almost all our existing Sunday 
schools and week-day schools for 
the education of the poor are ne- 
cessarily under the immediate di- 
rection of lay-teachers, who are 
also unlettered men; and the pro- 
posed institution of local Sunday- 
schools does not, therefore, in this 
CurisT. Osserv. No. 242. 
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respect, involve any new or untried 
principle. The practice objected 
to is already universal ; nor is there 
any thing in the trame of the local 
Sunday-schools which prevents the 
same interference and control on 
the part of the clergy, which is now 
exercised in other schools. But, 
notwithstanding the sufliciency of 
this answer, it may not be inexpe- 
dient to examine the subject more 
closely. It is obvious, then, that 
the minister of religion, be his zeal 
and activity what they will, is not 
gifted with ubiquity. His other 
duties on the Sabbath will, in most 
instances, exclude him from any 
thing more than a transient survey 
of these, or of any other Sunday- 
schools; and they must necessarily 
be conducted, if they are to be car- 
ried on at all, by individuals select- 
ed from his own congregation or 
vicinage. In Scotland, indeed, the 
principle of lay instruction is not 
confined to schools; there is a body 
of “elders” attached to every dis- 
tinct church, all of whom must 
have the concurrent approbation 
of the minister. ‘These constitute a 
class of ecclesiastical functionaries, 
who have the sanction of the Church 
for their being employed in visiting 
the sick and affording them spirit- 
ual aid, and in various other works 
of piety and benevolence. In Eng- 
land, no such order exists: on 
the contrary, a strong dislike pre- 
vails in the great body of church- 
men to the employment of this spe- 
cies of agency. Many of our pa- 
rises, therefore, exhibit the pain- 
ful spectacle of a single labourer 
occupying a district, parts of which 
he may never have visited, and 
with many of the inhabitants of 
which he may therefore be utterly 
unacquainted. But if, in addi- 
tion to this lamentable defect of 
spiritual labourers, the scruples to 
which we have adverted, respect- 
ing the employment of lay agents 
in the instruction of Sunday- 
schools, were now for the first 
time to. be admitted, the conse- 
quence must inevitably be, that the 
P 
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education of the youth of the lower 
classes in the principles of religion 
must be abandoned to the Method- 
ists and Dissenters, who most cer- 
tainly will be embarrassed by no 
such scruples. Waving, however, for 
the present, this momentous view 
of the subject, let us consider ab- 
stractedly, whether the objection 
which has been advanced to the 
employment of lay agency in the 
work of religious instruction be 
well founded. And in coming toa 
decision on this subject, we shall be 
materially assisted by the powerful 
reasoning of Dr. Chalmers in the 
paper before us. 

The author sets out with a strong 
and eluquent testimony to the ne- 
cessity and value of a learned cler- 
gy. And we are anxious to allow 
him to state his own sentiments on 
the subject, lest, from any of his 
subsequent observations, it should 
be thought that his opinions, re- 
specting lay unlettered teachers, 
are in any degree connected with 
a coarse and irrational contempt of 
human learning. 


“Tris mainly to the learning of the 
priesthood that Christianity has kept 
her ground on the higher platform of 
cultured and well educated humanity, 
and that she enters so largely, as a 
bright and much esteemed ingredient, 
into the body of our national literature. 
It is true that, in this way, she may com- 
pel an homage from many whom she 
cannot subdue unto the obedience of 
the faith; and save herself from con- 
tempt, in a thousand instances, where 
she has utterly failed in her attempts at 
conversion. But it is well, whenever 
this degree of respect and aclinowledg- 
ment can be obtained for her, among 
the upper classes of life; and more 
especially in every free and enlightened 
nation, like our own, where the reign- 
ing authority is so much under the 
guidance of the higher reason of the 
country, it is of unspeakable benefit 
that Christianity has been so nobly up- 
held by the talent and erudition of her 
advocates. The fostering hand of the 
legislature would soon have been with- 
held from all our Christian institutions, 
had the Christian system not been pal- 
pably recommended by those numerous 
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pleadings wherewith ,a schooled and 
accomplished clergy have so enriched 
the theological literature of our island. 
Nor do we believe that, in the face of 
public opinion, any political deference 
could have long been rendered to 
Christianity, had she been overborne 
in her numerous conflicts with the pride 
and sophistry of able unbelievers. It 
is thus that we stand indebted to the 
learning of Christian ministers for the 
security of that great national appa- 
ratusof religious instruction, the utility 
of which we have already endeavoured 
to demonstrate: and hence, though 
learning does not, of itself, convert and 
christianize a human soul, it may be 
instrumental in spreading and strength- 
ening that canopy of protection, which 
is thrown, by our Establishment, ove: 
those humbler but more effective la- 
bourers, by whose parish ministrations 
it is that the general mass of our popu- 
lation becomes leavened with the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and Christianity 
is carried, with light, and comfort, and 
power, into the bosom of cottages.” 
pp. 306, 307. 


There is a subsequent testimony 
to the claims of the Church of Eng- 
land to literary distinctions, which, 
as issuing from the bosom of the 
Kirk, and as being one of the few 
tributes of this kind which, since 
the days of Cromwell, have crossed 
the Tweed, we think it right to pre- 
sent to the attention of our readers. 


“ There are many who look with an 
evil eye to the endowments of the Eng- 
lish Church, and to the [alleged] indo- 
lence of her dignitaries. But to that 
church the theological literature of our 
nation stands indebted for her best ac- 
quisitions ; and we hold it a refreshing 
spectacle, at any time that meager So- 
cinianism pours forth a new supply of 
flippancies and errors, when we be- 
hold, as we have often done, an armed 
champion come forth, in full equip- 
ment, from some high and lettered re- 
treat of that noble hierarchy: nor can 
we grudge her the wealth of all hex 
endowments, when we think how well, 
under her venerable auspices, the bat- 
tles of orthodoxy have been fought,— 
that, in this holy warfare, they are he: 
sons and her scholars who are ever 
foreinost in the field,—ready, at al! 
times, to face the threatening mischief, 
and, by the might of their ponderous 
erudition, to overbear it.” p. 316. 
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No question can arise, we con- 
ceive, in the minds of reflective in- 
dividuals, as to the justice of this 
tribute either to theological learn- 


ing in general, or to the merits of 


our own church in particular. It 
is, in our judgment, a powerful 
collateral argument in 
a church establishment, that 
other system would supply, to indi- 
viduals of a certain rank in life, a 
sufficiently strong inducement to 
encounter the expenses and labours 
of a learned education. Of such 
an education it is difficult to esti- 
mate the full value. Dr. Chalmers 
touches on the advantages of gain- 
ing, through this medium, men of ele- 
vated rank and of high attainments 
as champions of the truth; men 
quick-sighted 
error and fanaticism among reli- 
gionists, and no less qualitied to 
expose the false pretensions of the 
unbeliever to philosophy or lite- 
rature, or the assumptions of su- 
perior acquaintance with Scripture 
and theology on the part of here- 
tics ;—men, in short, furnished with 
the means of establishing the au- 
thenticity of Scripture, on grounds 
which neither calumny, nor misre- 
presentation, nor ridicule, nor all 
the puny, though envenomed, wea- 
pons of infidel warfare, can suc- 
cessfully assail. There is another 
advantage of learning, as connect- 
ed with religion, and to which we 
refer as bearing, to a considerable 
extent, on some of our future reason- 
ings; we mean the light which it 
sheds on the contents of Scripture. 
It is not enough to say of it, that it 
is valuable for the defence of the 
record. It is no less valuable for the 


no 


developement and the exposition of 


the meaning of that record. It is 
surprising how many controversies 
a little sound learning will adjust. 
Almost all strange and monstrous 
theological systems have sprung 
from false conceptions of the mean- 
ing of particular terms or isolated 
expressions of Scripture ; and a single 
touch from the spear of sound criti- 
cism, in many instances, dissolves or 
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disperses them. Every day of our 
lives more and more convinces us 
of the very great importance of a 
thorough and classical investigation 
of the meaning of the language of 
Scripture. By a careful analysis 
of its words and images, not only 
will the diligent student discover 
new mines of moral and _ intellee- 
tual wealth in the sacred volume, 
but he will escape the mortification 
of spending the latter portion of life 
in repenting of the absurdities of 
his earlier years. And, whilst we 
thus insist on the general value of 
learning, let us never forget the 
peculiar claims of our own church 
on the gratitude of the friends of 
the Gospel. We may venture to 
say, that we know of no error which 
has not met in that church with its 
most powerful antagonist. From the 
moment when it erected itself in op- 
position to Popery, and, led on by 
Jewell and afterwards by } hilling- 
worth, fought the battles of Protes- 
tantism—through all those moment- 
ous stages in which it encountered 
successively the assaults of puritan- 
ism, of infidelity, and of latitudina- 
rianism, to these latter days when, 
under the conduct of Horsley, and 
the present Bishop of Raphoe, it has 


trampled in the dust all the hosts 
of Socinianism—we know of no 
church which has equally made 


good its claims, as far as exterior 
defences of religion are concerned, 
to the dignities with which it has 
been invested. Nor is it our inten- 
tion, in referring only to the defence 
of religion from outward assaults, 
to contend that the Church has ren- 
dered less assistance to the right 
exposition and interpretation of 
Scripture. Her formularies are, per- 
haps, after all, the best human expo- 
sition of Scripture; an exposition 
which exhibits at the same time 
the strictest regard to truth and 
the most marked spirit of modera- 
tion; an exposition which, more 
perhaps than any other, casts de- 
bateable points into the shade, 
and gives the highest prominence 
to the undebated principles of 
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Christianity; and consequently the 
exposition which supplies, beyond 
every other, a common ground on 
which opposing parties may meet 
and proceed forth, in the whole ar- 
mour of God, to contend with the 
common enemies of their faith. 
And, if there has been, as we are 
bound to admit, a painful abandon- 
ment of these formularies in the case 
of many individuals, there have not 
been wanting at any time, and es- 
pecially now there are not wanting, 
a large body of churchmen, true 
to the spirit and temper of the illus- 
trious parent from whose lips they 
draw the lessons of life, and under 
whose banner they go forth to the 
conflict with the world, the flesh, 
and the powers of darkness. But we 
must return to our author. 

We have seen the merited tri- 
bute which Dr. Chalmers has ren- 
dered to clerical learning in general, 
and to the learning of the Church 
of England in particular. He pro- 
ceeds, however, to state, that li- 
terature, though highly valuable, is 
not the only, nor even the first, re- 
quisite in a teacher of religion. And 
here we shall let him deliver his opi- 
nion in his own words. 


“ But, though learning must be en- 
listed on the side of Christianity, for 
the purpose of upholding her in 
credit and acceptance, among influen- 
tial men; yet it is not indispensable 
for the purpose of conveying her 
moral and spiritual lessons into the 
heart of a disciple. The truth is, that 
many of the topics about which eccle- 
siastical learning is conversant, are ex- 
terior to the direct substance of that 
Bible which professes to be a written 
communication from God to man: such 
as the historic testimonies that may be 
quoted in favour of religion, and those 
church antiquities, to acquire the know- 
ledge of which we must travel through 
many a volume of ponderous erudition, 
and at least the history, if not the mat- 
ter, of the various controversies by 
whichthe Christian world has been agi- 
tated. We are aware that much of this 
controversy relates to the contents of 
the record, as well as to the credentials 
ofthe record. Yet, however its plainer 
passages may have been darkened by 
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heretical sophistry, on the one hand, 
and its obscure passages may have di- 
vided the opinion of critics and trans- 
lators, on the other; this does not hin- 
der, that, from the Bible, and the Eng- 
lish Bible, there may be tnade to ema- 
nate a flood of light, on the general 
mass of an English peasantry—that, to 
evolve this light, a high and artificial 
scholarship is neither necessary nor 
available—that, on the understanding 
of a man, unlettered in all that pro- 
ceeds from halls or colleges, the word 
of God may have made its sound, and 
wholesome, and sufficient impression : 
and that from him the impression may 
be reflected back again, on the under- 
standings of many others as unlettered 
as himself—that thus all in the book 
of God’s testimony whicly mainly goes 
so to enlighten a man as to turn him 
into a Christian, may be made to pass 
from one humble convert to his ac- 
quaintances and neighbours; and, 
without the learning which serves to 
acquire for Christianity the dignified 
though vague and general homage of 
the upper classes, he may, at least, be a 
fit agent for transmitting essential 
Christianity throughou' the plebeian- 
ism that is around him.” pp. 307—309. 

Much of what follows in_ this 
interesting paper is dedicated to 
the establishment of the above po- 
sition ; and we shall endeavour, 
partly by quotation, and partly by 
abridgment, to present the substance 
of it to our readers. 

The author begins by showing 
that the word of God is the grand 
instrument by which saving know- 
ledge is to be conveyed to the mind 
of a lost and miserable sinner. This 
instrument he compares to a stamp- 
ing machine—to a machine that is 
so constructed as to be capable of 
conveying a deep and enduring im- 
pression to any object to which it 
is forcibly applied, but demanding 
some exterior agency in order to 
convey that impression. This ex- 
terior agency, in the case of the 
Scripture, is nothing less than the 


sacred power and influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The illustration is 
homely, but it is accurate, and 


serves to show us with much pre- 
cision what are the exact circum- 
stances of the minister of religion. 
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fle has the instrument of impres- 
sion in his hand—he may exhibit it 
to his people—he may bring it in 
contact with their minds; but it is, 
after all, the Spirit of God who 
must apply the impelling force, and 
stamp the lesson, or truth, or pro- 
mise, upon the heart. If any object 
against this statement, the dan- 
ger of enthusiasm, inasmuch as it 
leads to a reliance on some unknown 
and invisible power, the answer is, 
That the Spirit is not upon this hy- 
pothesis supposed to act either with- 
out means, or by means which are 
vague, dubious, or undefined, but 
simply, and altogether, by the in- 
strumentality of the word of God. 
He takes the truths of “ this holy 
book,” and impresses them on the 
mind. And, under the power of 
the impression thus applied, says 
Dr. Chalmers, a man of * humble 
scholarship may be transformed, 
not into an erratic and fanciful en- 
thusiast, but into a sound scrip- 
tural Christian, without one other 
religious tenet in his understanding 
than what is strictly defined by the 
literalities of the written record, 
and without one other religious 
feeling in his heart, than what is 
most pertinently called forth by the 
moral influence of the truths which 
have thus been made known to him.” 
p- 311. 

The next step in the argument 
of Dr. Chalmers is, whilst he points 
out some of the services which may 
be rendered to religion by the mere- 
ly learned minister, to show also 
what services must not be expected 
of him. As, without the teaching 
of the Spirit, he may read, and, 
generally speaking, understand the 
sacred record; he may, as it were, 
know, and be able to explain, “ the 
impression on the seal.” By his na- 
tural sagacity he may be capable of 
carefully analyzing the character 
and conduct of the professors of 
religion. And, by comparing them 
with Scripture, he may ascertain 
whether these professors are, in 
fact, nominal or real Christians. 


And thus he may, by the detec- 
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tion of hypocrisy or fanaticism, 
render essential services to the 
Truth. ‘The author endeavours to 


illustrate, by the example of Presi- 
dent Edwards’s celebrated work, 
on “the Religious Affections,” the 
distinct offices of learning and 
piety. 


*“ The American divine affords, per- 
haps, the most wondrous example, in 
modern times, of one who stood richly 
gifted both in natural and in spiritual 
discernment: and we know pot what 
mostto admire in him, whether the deep 
philosophy that issued from his pen, or 
the humble and child-like piety that 
issued from his pulpit; whether, when, 
as an author, he deals forth upon his 
readers the subtleties of profoundest 
argument, or when, as a Christian mi- 
nister, he deals forth upon his hearers 
the simplicities of the Gospel ; whether 
it is, when we witness the impression 
that he made, by his writings, on the 
schools and high seats of literature, or 
the impression that he made, by his un- 
laboured addresses, on the plain con- 
sciences of a plain congregation. In 
the former capacity, he could estimate 
the genuineness of the Christianity that 
had before been fashioned on the per- 
son of a disciple ; but it was in the lat- 
ter capacity, and speaking of him as an 
instrument, that he fashioned it, as it 
were, with his own hands. In the for- 
mer Capacity, he sat in judgment, as a 
critic, on the resemblance that there 
was between the seal of God’s word, 
and the impression that had been made 
on the fleshly tablet of a human heart; 
in the latter capacity, he himself took 
up the seal, and gave the imprinting 
touch, by which the heart is conformed 
unto the obedience of the faith. The 
former wasa speculative capacity, under 
which he acted as a connoisseur, who 
pronounced on the accordancy that ob- 
tained between the doctrine of the Bi 
ble, and the character thathad been sub- 
mitted to its influence ; the latter was 
an executive capacity, under which he 
acted as a practitioner, who brought 
about this accordancy, and so handled 
the doctrines of the Bible, as to mould 
and subordinate thereunto the charac- 
ter of the people with whom he had to 
deal. In the one, he was an overseer, 
who inspectedand gave his deliverance 
on the quality of another’s work ; in the 
other, he was the workman himself : 
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and while, as the philosopher, he could 
discern, and discern truly, between the 
sterling and the counterfeit in Christi- 
anity, still it was as the humble and 
devoted pastor that Christianity was 
made, or Christianity was multiplied, 
in his hands.” pp. 318, 319. 


We are not altogether satisfied 
with the wording of this  state- 
ment. Admitting fully to the author 


the inefficacy, as to conversion, of 
mere learning, we would guard 
against any language which has even 
the appearance of assuming the 
necessary efficacy of real piety. 
According to his own illustration, 
the power to “ stamp” is not in the 
hand of the minister, be he who or 
what he may. It is the exclusive 
office of the Holy Spirit. But, if so, 
He may work by what instrument 
he will. Nor can we doubt, with 
some examples before us which 
readily present themselves to our 
memories, that it often does please 
Him to work by the instrumentality 
of men who are themselves very de- 
fective in personal piety; to use 
them as the “ rod of lis power,” in 
‘smiting the conscience; or as the 
* staff’ of his power in guiding, 
sustaining, and controlling the heart. 
And a statement, therefore, which 
would seem to imply that only the 
real convert can be the instrument 
of conversion, would be, in our judg- 
ment, not merely to mistate the 
fact, but to undervalue the efficacy 
of scriptural truth, when enforced 
on the heart by the Holy Spirit. 

As to the facts of the case, nothing 
can be more evident than that bad 
men, who themselves held the truth 

in unrighteousness, have sometimes 
been the media by which that truth, 
so inoperative in their own case, 
has been efficaciously conveyed to 
the mind of others. And as to 
the Scriptures, it is to be remem- 
bered, that they are instruments 


whose value and efficacy is far from 
depending on the human hand by 
which they are wielded.—A_ part 
of the confusion which is apt to 
cling to this subject, arises, we 
conceive, from the indiscriminate 
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application of the word “ instru- 
ment” equally to the book and to 
the preacher. But they are not in- 
struments in the same sense. If the 
man is considered as an instrument, 
it is only in a secondary sense : 
he is the channel through which 
the “ water of life” is poured—the 
arm by which the mighty engine is 
set in motion—the voice by which 
utterance is given to the “ word of 
truth.” And the Spirit, though He 
confine himself to the same pri- 
mary instrument, the word of God, 
in the work of man’s conversion, yet 
sometimes does employ, as seconda- 
ry instruments in this work, those 
whom perhaps we should least ex- 
pect Him to employ—persons who, 
though they know the truth, have not 
themselves really experienced its 
renovating power. 

Let us not, however, be mis- 
taken. It is not our intention, in 
what we have said, to convey the 
idea that Dr. Chalmers would not 
agree with us in this point; or that 
he is disposed to attach to mere 
human instrumentality any undue 
influence ; or that he would either 
question the impossibility of the 
mere speculative believer bringing 
converts to God, or assert that 
every true believer would necessari- 
ly become a successful preacher of 
the Gospel. We are only desirous 
of guarding against the impression 
to which the language employed in 
the above passage, if unexplained, 
might undesignedly lead. 

As to the question, whether a 
greater, infinitely greater, efficacy is 
not to be anticipated from the la- 
bours of converted than of uncon- 
verted individuals, it can scarcely 
become a matter of discussion. In 
the first place, few unconverted in- 
dividuals will be found to preach 
the truth at all. In the next place, 
where doctrinally correct, a want of 
earnestness and feeling will ordina- 
rily characterize their labours, and 
diffuse itself, as by sympathy, over 
their hearers. 

Nor is this all. The lives of such 
preachers will, generally speaking, 
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tend to neutralize or vitiate their 
reasonings. And still further, it is 
certainly only to the honest, simple, 
believing minister of the word, to 
the preacher, devoutly seeking the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, that 
any promise of such assistance is 
made; and it is therefore on his 
ministry alone it can be expected 
ordinarily to fall. The success of 
a hypocritical ministry is an excep- 
tion, notarule. The success of the 
true prophet is the rule, not the 
exception. If, therefore, the query 
be proposed whether more is to be 
hoped from learned indifference or 
unlettered piety in a minister, we 
can have no more hesitation in de- 
ciding for the latter than we should 
in preferring the fishermen of Ga- 
lilee to the council of Trent. In 
this view, we give our hearty con- 
currence to the following important 
passage in the pamphlet betore us. 


“Jt is here that churches, under the 
domination ofa worldly and unsanctified 
priesthood, are apt to go astray. They 
confide the cause wherewith they are 
intrusted tothe merely intellectual class 
of labourers ; and they have overlooked, 
or rather have violently and impetuously 
resisted, the operative class of labour- 
ers. They conceive that all is to be 
done by regulation, and that nothing, 
but what is mischievous, is to be done 
by impulse. ‘Their measures are gene- 
rally all of a sedative, and few or none of 
them of a stimulating tendency. Their 
chief concern is to repress the prurien- 
cies of religious zeal, and not to excite 
or foster the zeal itself. By this process 


they may deliver their establishment of 


allextravagancies, so as that we shall no 
longer behold, within its limits, any 


laughable or offensive caricature of 


Christianity. But who does not see that, 
by this process, they may also deliver 
the establishment of Christianity altoge- 
ther ; and that all our exhibitions of ge- 
nuine goodness may be made to disap- 
pear under the same withering influence 
which deadens the excrescencies that 
occasionally spring from it? It is quite 
a possible thing for the same church to 
have a proud complacency in the lore, 
and argument, and professional science, 
of certain of its ministers; and, along 
with this, to have a proud contempt for 
the pious earnestness, and pious activity, 
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of certain other of its ministers. In 
other words, it may applaud the talent 
by which Christianity is estimated, but 
discourage the talent by which Chris- 
tianity is made. And thus while ut con- 
tinues to be graced by the literature and 
accomplishment of its members, may it 
come to be reduced into a kind of bar- 
ren and useless inefficiency as to the 
great practical purposes for which it 
was ordained.” pp. 320, 321 


The following passages also, in 
which Dr. Chaliners meets the ob- 
jections against “quackery” and 
‘‘empiricism” in religion, canpot 
fail to be gratifying to our readers. 


* Now, this parallel between physic 
and theology does not hold ; nor is the 
power of working a given effect on the 
corporeal system arrived at by the same 
steps, with the power of working a given 
effect on the moral or spiritual system. 
To be ahealing operator upon the body, 
one must be aequainted with the mani- 
fold variety of effects which the agents 
and applications innumerable of matter 
have upon the maladies,equallyinnume- 
rable, to which the body is exposed. To 
bea healing operator upon the soul 
there is one great application revealed, 
to usin Scripture, which, in every in-” 
stance where it does take elfect, acts as 
an unfailing specific for all its moral dis- 
orders. In the furmer profession, every 
addition of knowledge is an addition of 
power; and the best guarantees for an 
effectual exercise of the art medical are 
the science, and study, and experience, 
of a finished education. In the latter 
profession, these are usetul too, for esti- 
inating the effect that has been made 
upon the character, but not indispensa- 
ble tor working that effect. That mighty 
truth, the belief of which is the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God, unto 
salvation may be deposited by one man 
in the heart of another, without the 
aid of any scholastic art or scholastic 
preparation. It is too simple to be illus- 
trated by human talent ;and the mode of 
its conveyance from one bosom to ano- 
ther dependson certain influences which 
are as much beyond the reach of a phi- 
losopher as of a peasant, and as much 
within the reach of apeasant asof a phi 
losopher. Grant that the one has just as 
much of personal Christianity, and as 
much of devotedness in the cause of hu- 
man souls, and as much of the spirit of 
believing intercession with God, in be 
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half of those among whom he is Jabour- 
ing,—and then is he in possession of just 
as powerful instruments asthe other, for 


bringing them under the dominion of 


Loy 


the truth, as it is inJesus.” pp. 326, 327. 

** And it is the same with a Christian 
effect. He who can best work it on ano- 
ther’s mind 1s a Christian himself. [tis 
the sympathy of his kindred feelings— 
it is the observation of his actual faith, 
and of its bright and beautiful influen- 
ces upon his own character—it is the 
winning representation of a doctrine 
that may be read a thousand times over, 
without effect, in the written Epistles of 
the New Testament, but which is armed 
with a new power to engage and soften 
the heart of an inquirer, when he sees it 
exemplified inthe person ofthat believer 
who is a living epistle of Christ Jesus— 
itis the melting tenderness by which he 
presses home the overtures of the Gospel 
on his fellow sinners, and, above all, 
the efficacy of his prayers for grace to 
turn and grace toenlighten them; these 
are what may accomplish a man who is 
unlettered in all but his Bible, to bea 
farmore efficient Christianizer than the 
most profound or elaborate theologian ; 
these are what essentially constitute 
that Jeaven by which either with or with- 
eut philosophy, a fermenting process 
for the growth and the diffusion is made 
to spread far and wide among our popu- 
lation.” pp. 328, 329. 


When it is affirmed, in the latter 
part of the first of these quotations, 
that the unlettered man is * in pos- 
session of just as powerful instru- 
ments” as the lettered individual for 
the instruction of others, supposing 
their moral state to be the same, 
the affirmation must be taken, we 
think, with considerable limitation. 
We cannot consent so to depreciate 
letters as to imagine that, ceteris 
paribus, the habits of investigation 
and reasoning and public speak- 
ing, the taste which seizes on the 
finest images and expressions of 
Scripture, the power of clearly 
conveying what is strongly felt, 
are thrown away upon an au- 
dience however coarse or unedu- 
cated. Religion is, we imagine, al- 
ways a gainer by such auxiliaries, 
witness Dr. Chalmers himself.— 
John Wesley attributed much of 
the success of his own ministerial 
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labours to his skill in logic, acquired 
in the schools of Oxford; and the 
most successful missionaries have 
generally been men of respect- 
able literary attainments. It must, 
however, be admitted, that where 
men of letters have thus _ tri- 
umphed over the vices and pre- 
judices of their hearers, it has 
been when their love of souls has 
induced them to descend from that 
higher level in society to which their 
circumstances or education had 
raised them, to the lower level of 
those whom they were desirous to 
instruct. And till this is the case ; 
till the minister is able so far to de- 
vest himself of the fastidiousness of 
a refined education and taste, as to 
converse much with the poor, to 
mingle with them in the ordinary 
scenes of life, to enter into their 
cabins, to see them as it were in 
their every-day attire, and to let 
them witness his religion, not in dis- 
course only, but in action; notwith- 
standing all his talents and acquire- 
ments, he will stand lower in the 
scale of efficient instructors than 
the pious, though comparatively un- 
lettered, man, who is thus asso- 
ciated with the poor, who does 
tread the same path of duty with 
them, who is exercised by the same 
trials, and who displays to their daily 
observation his superiority to the 
very temptations by which they 
themselves are overcome. 

Without, however, dwelling lon- 
ger upon these minuter parts of the 
subject, we may now, we think, 
confidently call upon our readers 
to put their seal to the testimony of 
Dr. Chalmers respecting the im- 
policy ot ministers refusing to avail 
themselves of the agency of those 
lay members of their flock upon 
whose piety, good sense, and scrip- 
tural intelligence, they are able to 
rely. We have heard considerable 
clamour against the plans of the 
author, founded upon this very 
circumstance. ““ What, (it is asked, ) 
are we to cast upon the unlettered 
part of our congregation the im- 
portant office of moulding the 
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minds of the young r”’—We answer, 
without hesitation, Yes; you must 
employ the best instruments you can 
find; and if, with discretion and a 
knowledge of Scripture, they com- 
bine the essential quality of real 
piety, be thankful that you are fa- 
voured with such fellow-labourers. 
And we would moreover remind 
some of these objectors, that they 
themselves, with all their cavils 
against the system of Dr. Chalmers, 
are pursuing the same system under 
far more disadvantageous circum- 
stances; for, we would ask, who 
are the individuals set over the mass 
of the National Schools, and other 
large public establishments for the 
poor in this country > And to whom 
is an unlimited right conceded, in 
these institutions, of moulding the 
minds of the young ? Are not the in- 
dividuals entrusted, generally speak- 
ing, laymen? are they not unlettered 
laymen ? and are they not laymen, 
in many instances, taken almost at 
random from the mass of society; 
and, in some cases, chosen with lit- 
tle other recommendation, perhaps, 
for the trade of tuition, than that they 
have been bankrupts in some other ? 
Are they not sometimes retain- 
ed as masters, on account of their 
technical skill in teaching and or- 
ganization, when their moral habits 
are of more than a doubtful com- 
plexion? We ourselves have had 
the opportunity of observing the 
prevalence of immoral habits, even 
among those who are themselves 
candidates for the office of teach- 
ers. And we could point to an in- 
dividual removed from one school on 
a charge of drunkenness, who was 
immediately, and with a full con- 
sciousness of his habits, employed 
in the superintendance of a neigh- 
bouring school. We advert to these 
facts, not from any disposition to 
plunge into controversy, but be- 
cause we wish to convince the 


most sceptical of our readers, that 
ifthe young are to be taught, they 
must be instructed by lay teachers ; 
and that it is absurd and unjust to 
become squeamish as to the em- 
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ployment of laymen only in_ this 
particular direction, where — their 
industry may be most usefully and 
efficiently exercised, and where 
their zeal and piety may produce 
the most advantageous resulis on 
the increase of the church, and the 
peace and prosperity of the nation. 
The reformation which we could 
wish to see accomplished in the views 
of large numbers of persons of influ- 
ence as to this point, is, that they 
should, on the one hand, feel less 
hesitation as to the employment of 
such agents; and that, on the other, 
they should take infinitely more care 
respecting their moral and religious 
character. The larger employ- 
ment of such inferior agency 1s, 
in fact, in our minds, one of the 
grand desiderata of the day. We 
are deeply concerned to see many 
individuals of talents and_ piety 
sinking under burdens which, if 
they were properly enlightened on 
this point, they would feel it their 
duty to cast upon others. Their 
error is partly the result of preju-* 
dice ; but it is, in some instances 
we apprehend, the result, in part 
at least, of personal vanity. ‘There: 
is a prodigious disposition in all of 
us to think that no man can do any 
thing so well as ourselves. With 
this delusive persuasion in his heart, 
a young minister enters upon his 
field of action. It is his governing 
principle, that no society is to 
exist of which he is not to be trea- 
surer, secretary, or patron; no 
school to which he does not dictate 
every rule and lesson; that none 
shall meet unless he preside over the 
meeting ; that his parish, in fact, shall 

be tethered by a set of ropes which 
he holds in his hands. Now all 
this would be very well if only, by 
some new constitution of his nature, 
he could, like “ Michael Scott,” be 

every where at one moment, and 

do the work of a regiment with one 

pair of hands, and look as many 

ways as Argus with one pair of 
eyes ; and had he only, like “* Swe- 

dish Charles,” “ a frame of adamant 

and heart of fire.” But we correct 
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ourselves: even if he were thus 
marvellously gifted, his congrega- 
tion might contain individuals fitter 
than himself for many of the offices 
he thinks proper to undertake. 
But the fact is, that, though his 
youth and zeal sustain him for a 
lithe moment under his Atlantean 
duties, his nerves and frame soon 
give way. The afilictions of life, 
perhaps, press upon him. Its 
cares are sure to follow him. The 
failure of some favourite scheme, 
perhaps, discourages him. His very 
piety languishes from the want 
of reasonable repose, and solitary 
prayer, and quiet communing with 
his heart, and with his God. And, 
after a few tumultuous years, he is 
found sinking into premature de- 
crepitude, old in middle age, and 
exhibiting all the indications of a 
man who has lived too fast for the 
powers of his own nature. Nor is it 
the only mischief, or the worst in 
such a case, that the individual 
himself thus deeply suffers. All 
around him feel the ill effects of his 
feverish industry and officiousness. 
His people have leaned so much 
upon him, have been accustomed 
so exclusively to trust to his super- 
intendance and vigilance, that there 
are no working bees to be found in 
the hive: so that, when he falls, 
all falls with him. His people are 
children when they should be men. 
And when the solitary lamp at the 
parsonage is extinguished, the 
whole place is left in ‘perfect dark- 
ness. This, we are persuaded, is 
one of the grand causes to which 
we are to attribute the sudden ex- 
tinction of institutions, and the dis- 
appearance of all moral improve- 
ments in particular churches or 
neighbourhoods, when a leading in- 
dividual pays the debt of nature. 
The interests of humanity have 
been bound up in his single bosom, 
and the blow which struck that 
was fatal to the community. How 
widely difierent from this case is 
that of an individual who, looking, 
with modesty 
mind, over the vast field of moral 
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usefulness, perceives at once his 
own incompetence to occupy every 
part of it; and, without shrinking 
from personal exertion, and with a 
hearty disposition to turn every 
moment to the best account, feels 
it his duty to be labouring rathei 
in the gross than in the detail— 
rather in creating agents around 
him, than in discharging the duties 
of agency—rather in directing and 
controlling the energies of his peo- 
ple, than in slipping into their 
harness. In the first instance, in- 
deed, his zeal may make less show, 
and attract fewer admirers: he 
may seem to be stationary when 
others are advancing. No grand 
institutions may arise at once, like 
an exhalation, under the touch of his 
wand ; but, after a time, his enginery 
will begin to work; and, should he 
fall, much as he will be mourned 
over by the children of his hand, 
they will not mourn as men without 
hope. Being dead, he will yet live 
and speak, in the energies of those 
formed under his fostering care. 
And as the influence of the moon 
on the tides is greatest after the 
full, it may be, perhaps, when his 
countenance no longer beams upon 
his people, that his influence is the 
strongest, and the converts to his 
ministry the most numerous. It is 
not possible for us to give more 
space or time to this topic. But 
we consider it as one of high im- 
portance; and we shall be amply 
repaid for our labours if we learn 
that any of those admirable men 
whom we have the pain to see toss- 
ing in the whirlpools of perpetual 
occupation—* their foreheads ridg- 
ed and furrowed” with needless 
perplexities—should be led by 
these humble observations to set 
themselves to consider whether 
they have not hitherto mistaken 
their proper sphere and occupation, 
and whether, instead of in future 
actmg the distinct parts of general, 
soldier, and trumpeter, of the same 
ecclesiastical regiment, they may 
not be better employed in drilling 
the awkward soldiery around them, 
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and wielding their strength instead 
of exhausting their own. 

If we could but once see our cler- 
gy and others consistently and vi- 
gorously acting upon the principle 
of creating such an agency in their 
respective parishes, we should not 
despair of seeing the fair vision con- 
jured up by Dr. Chalmers in the fol- 
lowing passage, at length realized. 


“ This holds out a very brilliant mo- 
ra] perspective to the eye of a philan- 
thropist. In a few years, many of the 
scholars at our present seminaries will 
be convertible into the teachers of a fu- 
ture generation. ‘There will be indefi- 
nite additions made to our religious 
agency. Instead of having to assail, as 
now, the general bulk of the population, 
by a Christian influence froin without, 
the mass itself will be penetrated, and, 
through the means of residing and 
most effective teachers, there will be 
kept up a busy process of internal cir- 
culation. Itis thus that he who can pa- 
tiently work at small things, and be 
content to wait for great things, lends 
by far the best contribution to the 
mighty achievement of regenerating 
our land. Extremes meet; and the san- 
guine pilanthropist, who is goaded on 
by his impatience to try all things, and 
look for some great and immediate re- 
sult, will soon be plunged into the de- 
spair of ever being able to do any thing 
atall. The man who can calmly set 
himself down to the work of a district 
school, and there be satisfied to live 
and to labour without a name, imay ger- 
minate a moral influence that will, at 
length, overspread the whole city of 
his habitation. It is rash to affirm of 
the local system that it is totally im- 
practicable in London ; while most na- 
tural, at the same time, that it should 
appear so to those who think Nothing 
worthy of an attempt, unless it can be 
done per saltum,—unless it at onee fills 
the eye with the glare of magnificence, 
and it can be invested, at the very out- 
set, with all the pomp and patronage of 
extensive committeeship. A single lane, 
or court, in London, is surely not more 
impracticable than in other towns of 
this empire. There is one man to be 
found there, who can assume it as his 
locality, and acquit himself thoroughly 
and well of the duties which it lays 
upon him. There is another who can 
pitch beside him, ona contiguous set- 
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tlement, and without feeling bound to 
speculate for the whole metropolis, can 
pervade, and do much to purily his as- 
sumed portion of it. There is a third, 
who will find that a walk so unnoticed 
and obscure is the best suited to Ins 
modesty ; and a fourth, who will be ea 
ger to reap, on the same field, that re- 
ward of kind and simple gratitude, in 
which his heart is most fitted to rejoice. 
We are sure that this piece-meal ope- 
ration will not stop for want of labour- 
ers; though it may be arrested, tora 
while, through the eye of labourers be- 
ing seduced by the meteoric glare ot 
other enterprises, alike impotent and 
imposing. So long as each man of me- 
diocrity conceives himself to be a man 
of might, and sighs after some scene of 
enlargement that may be adequate to 
his fancied powers, little or nothing 
will be done; but so soon as the sweep- 
ing and sublime imagination is dissipa- 
ted, and he can stoop to the drudgery 
of his small allotmeut in the field of 
usefulness, then will it be found, how 
itis by the summation of many humble 
mediocrities, that a mighty result is at 
length arrived at. It was by succes: 
sive strokes of the pickaxe and the clii- 
sel that the pyramids of Egypt were 
reared: and great must be the compa- 
ny of workmen, and limited the task 
which each must occupy, ere there will 
be made to ascend the edifice of a na- 
tion’s worth, or of a nation’s true great- 
ness.” pp. 852—355. 

The author concludes his essay 
by a vigorous call upon the follow- 
ers of Mr. Wesley to adopt the 
local system, and to carry the 
Gospel, by this means, into every 
alley and cottage in the country. 
Now doubtless the flight and dis- 
poseable force of which their body 
consists, supplies extraordinary fa- 
cilities for such an enterprise. The 
sort of Cossack warfare proposed 
by the author, would be more con- 
genial to them than for a time it 
would be to the heavy-armed troops 
of the Establishment. Thus far 
we certainly concur with Dr. Chal- 
mers, that, rather than the work of 
moral reform, among the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of our country- 
men who are without all means of 
instruction, should continue to be 

neglected, we should heartily desire 
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to see it in the hands of the Metho- 
dists, or of any other body who 
will supply the Church’s lack of 
service. We may add, however, 
that ef it is not to be done by the Es- 
tablishment, which above all things 
we desire, there is no other body 
of Christians, perhaps, who, on 
the whole, we should be better 
pleased to see engaged in it than 
the followers of Mr. Wesley. The 
Strictness of their discipline, their 
rigid system of inspection, their 
singular facilities in availing them- 
selves of precisely those individuals 
in their body who are best suited 
to the work; all seem to constitute 
them, if the Established Church 
hangs back, suitable agents for so 
extensive an undertaking. May we 
not also, in spite of some fresh acts 
of alienation from the mother 
church, even now state it as a 
reason why this body of religionists 
is preferable for the work in ques- 
tion to systematic Dissenters, that, 
after all, there may be lingering in 
their breasts some latent attachment 
to the parental roof from which they 
have wandered, and some anxiety 
to repose once more in the parental 
bosom ? But, be all this as it may, 
whilst Methodism goes on approxi- 
mating to Dissent, and whilst not 
a little of enthusiasm is cherished 
among its followers, we cannot 
wish to see the business of locality 
leftin their hands. Indeed, where 
can we wish to see it, except in 
the hands of those to whom the 
spiritual interests of the great 
mass of the community are en- 
trusted? where, but in the hands 
of the national church; a church, 
of whose formularies few com- 
plain; the revival of whose dis- 
cipline all desire; whose name is 
so dear to most orders of socicty, 
that her movements will not be 
suspected; and whose interests are 
so linked with those of the state, 
that her labours to promote them 
will never be fteared;—of that 
church which, of all religious 
bodies in this kingdom, perhaps 
alone comprehends that quantity of 
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learning in her members, and that 
moderation in her principles, which 
would serve to control and re- 
gulate the zeal a system of such 
energy would be sure to kindle? It 
is then to the Church of England 
that we would consign this great 
enterprise ; and had we a hundred 
voices, they should all be lifted up 
to implore her clergy and her mem- 
bers to awake from the sleep of ages, 
for such her past supineness may 
be called, and to go forth for the re- 
covery of her people from the depths 
of vice and ignorance to which in so 
many cases they have sunk. We 
cannot think of the state especially 
of our vast metropolis, without the 
most heart-rending emotion. Ten 
thousand individuals have passed 
through its few principal prisons 
ina single year. Many thousands 
of children in its courts and alleys 
are subsisting altogether upon de- 
predation. Hundreds of thousands, 
in spite of all the laudable exer- 
tions of the National and other 
Societies, are still destitute of Chris- 
tian education. Crime seems, for 
the present, to have so mastered 
our existing means of improvement, 
that its circle, in spite of every ex- 
ertion, widens and deepens around 
us. ‘The race of benevolence after 
sin and misery, is, at the present 
moment, that of the tortoise after 
the hare. What joy would it be 
tous to see a body of philanthro- 
pists, with the clergy of London 
at their head, forming themselves 
into a committee to determine by 
what means the local system might 
be best set in motion in streets and 
cellars, on which scarcely a ray of 
the Gospel has ever yet shone! 
What a consolation even to know 
that the number of individuals was 
multiplied, who were beginning to 
move in their ownimmediate sphere ; 
and, without waiting for the pub- 
lic, were determined to discharge 
their own consciences, and ply their 
sickle, even if it be the only one, 
in the great harvest of souls! May 
the God of all mercy stir up our 
minds to this work of justice and 
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of love! and may the century which 
found the poor of our country “ pe- 
rishing for lack of knowledge,” 
leave us a peuple “ taught of God,” 
and heirs of all the “ peace” and 
joy which such knowledge is calcu- 
lated to convey! May God give the 
word, and great will be the company 
of those who shall arise to nurse the 
children of this neglected flock, and 
to lodge them in the bosom of their 
Father. 


With this examination of the 
Eighth Number of Dr. Chalmers, 
which ends the first volume of his 
quarterly papers, we close our ob- 
servations for the present. How 
soon we may be able to follow him 
through the next volume, we know 
not. We shall, however, the less 
regret our disability to track his 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparing for publication: —Memoirs 
of an only son, by the Rev. T. Durant ; 
—Sketches of the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand, by D. Stewart ;—Naval Biogra- 


phy, by Lieut. Marshall ;—History of 


Charles If.;—Fishes of the Ganges, 
by Dr. F. Hamilton ;—Village Ser- 
mons on the Christian Character, by 


the Rev. E. Berens ;—The Beauties of 


Jeremy Taylor, with his Life, by Mr. 
Melmoth. 

In the press:—Specimens of the 
American Poets ;—Elements of Mathe- 
matics, by P. Nicholson ;—Public Men 
of all Nations;—A Technological 
Dictionary, by Mr. Crabb ;—Elements 
of Self-knowledge, by the Rev. T. 
Finch ;—Psalm and Hymn Tunes, by 
the Rev. D. Everard ;—Oriental Lite- 
rature, applied to the Illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures, designed as a Se- 
quel to Oriental Customs, in 2 large 
volumes 8vo.; by the Rev &. Burder, 
A. M.:—A Letter to Rabbi Herchell, 
containing a Comparison between the 
Force of the Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth, and that 
adduced to prove the miraculous Exo- 
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footsteps in our humble pages, be- 
cause we venture to hope that those 
who miss him here will go in quest 
of him to his own admirable papers. 
In so doing, they will be every way 
gainers. ‘hey will, we venture to 
prophecy, find much to admire, 
and little to lament, except a style 
which is, perhaps, fuller of vigor 
and of faults than the style of any 
English or Scottish writer since 
the time when reading and writing 
were considered as among the capi- 
tal crimes of the country. Such is 
the amount of his offence against 
society. His claims upon it will, 
we confidently believe, be fully 


known only in the land where the 
triumphant servants of the Lord 
‘will see the face of their God,” 
and have his ** name written in thei: 
foreheads.” 









dus of the Israelites from Egypt ; by 
the Rev. George Hamilton ;—A third 
volume of the Remains of Henry 
Kirke White, selected from his Let- 
ters, and other MSS., with prefatory 
Remarks by R. Southey ;—Considera- 
tions on the Subject of Calvinism, and 
a short Treatise on Regeneration, by 
W. B. Knight, A. M. ;—The Life of 
John Goodwin, A. M., comprising an 
Account of his Opinions, Writings, 
and Controversies, with a Review oi 
the Civil Wars and the Interregnum, 
by T. Jackson ;—The Works of Ar- 
minius, translated from the Latin, with 
the Life of the Author. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals. 
—The subjects for the present year 
are, Greek Ode—“ Pyramides Agyp- 
tiace.” Latin Ode—“ Mors Napo- 
leonis.” Greek Epigram—Eed@ rs dire 
x ox ¢ ew. Latin Epigram—* 
nuge seria ducunt in mala.” The sub- 
ject of the Seatonian prize poem for 
the present year is—“ Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.” (1 Macc. cap. 1, &c.) 

Royal Humane Society.—At the last 
General Court it was reported, that 
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during the year 149 cases have been 
rewarded, of which 134 were of per- 
sons restored from apparent death ; 15 
unsuccessful. Of these 149 cases, 20 
were attempted suicides by females, 
and three by men. No less than 215 
claimants were rewarded for their per- 
sonal risk and exertions in saving the 
lives of others. The income from De- 
cember, 1820, to December, 1821, was 
£3,247 15s. Lid. ; and the expenditure, 
£2,791 7s. 6d. ‘The methods of treat- 
ment recommended by the Society may 
be had gratis. Since the establishment 
of this Society, upwards of 5,000 per- 
sons have been restored from apparent 
death, and rescued from imminent 
danger ; and more than 24,000 persons 
have been rewarded for risking their 
lives to preserve those of others. 

The Annual Report from the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment, just 
printed by order of the House of Comn- 
mons, and signed by some of the prin- 
cipa! medical men in the metropolis, 
commences with a declaration, that 
the test of another year’s experience 
has produced an increase in their con- 
fidence as to its benefits. They add, 
that it has been practised more exten- 
sively than ever, notwithstanding exag- 
gerated rumours of the frequent occur- 
rence of the small-pox after it. The 
Report, however, admits, that the 
smail-pox, in a modified and peculiar 
form, will sometimes take place after 
vaccination; but it adds, that the dis- 
order has in such ‘cases always runa 
safe course, being uniformly exempt 
from secondary fever. “ For the truth 
of this assertion,” continues the Re- 
port, we appeal to the testimony of 
the whole medical world. And fora 
proof that the number of such cases 
bears no proportion to the thousands 
who have profited, to the fullest extent 
of security, by its protecting influ- 
ence, we appeal confidently to all who 
frequent crowded assemblies, and who 
must admit that they do not discover 
in the rising generation, that disfigure- 
ment of the human face which was so 
common every where some years 


since.” 
ITALY. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has published 
the following curious observations on 
the papyri found in Herculaneum.— 
The Roman MSS. are in general com- 
posed of papyrus of a much thicker 
texture than the Greek ones; and the 
Roman characters are usually larger, 
and the rolls m@ch more voluminous: 
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the characters of the Greek MSS. are, 
however, with a few exceptions, more 
perfect than those of the Latin ones. 
From the mixture of Greek characters 
in several fragments of Latin MSS. 
and from the form of the letters and 
the state of decomposition in which 
they are found, it is extremely proba- 
ble that they were of a very ancient 
date when buried. He looked in vain 
amongst the MSS. and on the animal 
charcoal surrounding them, for vestiges 
of letters in oxide of iron; and it would 
seem from these circumstances, as 
well as from the omission of any men- 
tion of such a substance by Pliny, 
that the Romans, up to his period, 
never used the ink of galls and tron 
for writing: and it is very probable, 
that the adoption of this ink, and the 
use of parchment, took place at the 
same time. The earliest MSS. pro- 
bably in existence on parchment, are 
those codices rescripli discovered by 
Monsignore Mai, in the libraries of 
Milan and Rome. Sir H. Davy tried 
several substances for restoring colour 
to the letters in ancient MSS. The 
triple prussiate of potash, with the al. 
ternation of acid, he found most suc- 
cessful. No fragments of Greek, and 
very few of Latin poetry, have been 
discovered in the whole collection, 
Nearly 1000 columns of different 
works have been copied and engraved 
by the artists employed inthe Museum ; 
but there is very little probability of 
their being, for many years, offered to 
the world. Should discoveries of MSS. 
at any future time be made at Hercula- 
neum, it is to be hoped that the papyri 
will be immediately excluded from the 
atmosphere, by being put into air-tight 
cases, filled with carbonic acid gas 
after their introduction. There can be 
no doubt that the specimens now in 
the Museums were in a much better 
state when they were first discovered. 
The persons who have the care of MSS. 
found at Herculaneum, state that their 
original number was 1696, and that 431 
have been operated upon or presented 
to foreign governments, so that 1265 
ought to remain ; but by far the larger 
proportion are small fragments; and 
when Sir H. Davy examined the rolls 
in 1819, it did not appear to him that 
more than from 80 to 120 offered proper 
subjects for experiments. 
INDIA. 

The Governor of Bombay has adopt- 
eda humaneandenlightened regulation, 
similar to one which we some time since 
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announced as issued by the Governor- 
General at Calcutta, for rescuing young 
men, cadets or surgeons, on their arri- 
val in India, from the dangers to which 
they are exposed by the formation of 
injurious acquaintance and habits. On 
the arrival of a ship from England, an 
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officer, appointed for the purpose, will 
superintend the suitable reception of 
the young men, assist them in obtaining 
servants, protect them against the im- 
positions of the natives, and provide a 
table and accommodations for them tll 
appointed to their stations. 
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Religious Entelligence. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
TWENTY-FIRST REPORT. 
(Continued from p. 54.) 


Our last Number embraced the 
substance of that part of the Society’s 
Twenty-first Report, which refers to 
the West African Mission: we now 
proceed to the Mediterranean Mission, 
a primary object of which is the revi- 
val of the Christian churches bordering 
on the Mediterranean, with a view to 
the extension of Christianity through- 
out the continents of Africa and Asia. 
Many of the particulars of this mission 
have appearad in our pages: we shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with a 
brief recapitulation. 

During five years’ residence in the 
Mediterranean, Mr. Jowett’s time has 
been fully occupied in voyages and 
journeys, in superintending the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into Maltese, in 
carrying on much of the correspon- 
dence and business of the Malta Bible 
Society, in assisting in the preparation 
of tracts, and in promoting education. 
Whenever he was in Malta, and his 
health would allow it, he maintained 
family prayers, in English and Italian, 
on Saturday and Sunday evenings, ac- 
cessible to such persons as wished to 
frequent them. These meetings were 
the means of attaching friends to the 
mission. So greatly, however, has the 
work grown in his hands, that able co- 
adjutors are required; and the Commit- 
tee trust that his visit home will be the 
means of procuring such assistants. 

The valuable manuscript of the Am- 
haric New Testament, our readers will 
remember, was brought to England by 
Mr. Jowett; that of the Old arrived 
safely by a subsequent packet. Mr. 
Jowett brought also a translation of the 
Gospels into Maltese, with a view of 
printing one of thein during his stay 
in this country. 

Before Mr. Jowett left Egypt, he 
made arrangements with Mr. Salt for 
the purchase of manuscripts of the 
Ethiopic Scriptures, more particularly 
of those parts which are wanting or 
defective in the copies accessible in 
Europe. 

Mr. Professor Lee has turned his 
mind much to the subject of Abyssinia; 
and several other members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge are devoting 
themselves, with his assistance, to for- 


ward the plans of this and other bene- 
volent societies in behalf of that na- 
tion. 

Dr. Nandi has continued the prepa- 
ration of tracts in Italian. Mr. Jowett 
brought with him to England a tract on 
Redemption, which had received the 
benefit of revision by an accomplished 
Italian scholar: he has carried this 
tract through the press, and an edition 
of 2000 copies has been forwarded to 
Malta. By the series of tracts now in 
a course of preparation, “ we shall be- 
come,” Mr. Jowett says, “ preachers of 
the truth to many hundreds of thousands 
who read the Italian language.” 

Mrs, Jowett has exerted herself with 
much success for the instruction ot 
Maltese girls. Habits of order and 
neatness had been introduced; and 
prayer and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, in Maltese, rendered familiar to 
the children. 

Mr. Jowett has accumulated a large 
stock of materials for communicating 
to the Christian world a view of the 
moral. and religious state of the Medi- 
terranean ; and is occupied in digesting 
them for publication. 

The Committee next report the pro- 
ceedings of the Rev. James Connor on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean; 
a narrativeof which has already appear- 
ed in our pages. Mr. Connor was ena- 
bled, in his journey, toopen channels for 
the circulation of the Scriptures, not 
only throughout the islands of Candia, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus, but in all parts of 
Syria. Hilarion, an Archimandrite of 
the Greek Church, had engaged, before 
Mr. Connor left Constantinople, in a 
translation of the New Testament into 
modern Greek. Qn his return to that 
city, he found that great progress had 
been made in the translation. Mr. Con- 
nor availed himself of the opportunity 
of cultivating an intercourse with vari- 
ous ecclesiastics of high station, who are 
friendly to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures. Among these, Polycarp, Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, had been apprised 
of his proceedings in the holy city, and 
warmly approved of them. 

The recent melancholy events at Con- 
Staytinople, which have greatly impe- 
ded the Society’s plans for the present, 
are already known to our readers. 

The Committee next proceed to lay 
before their subscribers, the substance 
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of their communications from the 
North-India Mission. 

The Committee trace the proceed- 
ings in this Mission, under the heads of 
Christian Labourers, Education, and 
the Press. 

In the stations in which these labour- 
ers are employed, no other change has 
taken place, during the year, thana 
vacancy at Titalya, occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Schroeter. Of two of the 
Society’s native missionaries, Abdool 
Messeeh and Mr. William Bowley, the 
Corresponding Committee thus speak : 

“ Abdool Messeeh continues to ful- 
fil the utmost expectations of the Com- 
mittee ; and the testimony borne to the 
excellency of his general deportment, 
is such as the friends of religion would 
desire. He is now in Calcutta, where 
he holds public worship in Hindoosta- 
nee three times a week; and numbers 
of the native Christians attend.” 

Of Mr. Bowley, who has been ordain- 
ed as a Lutheran minister, the Com- 
mittee remark :— 

“ Mr. Bowley’s labours are continued 
as formerly, to the native congregation, 
and to the native inhabitants of Chu- 
nar, and the neighbourhood generally. 
His journals exhibit instances of seve- 
ral respectable natives, who, through 
their intercourse with him, have been 
brought to approve of Christianity— 
openly to avow their disbelief of Hindoo 
books—to read the Gospel in private— 
and to join occasionally in Christian 
worship ; yet the loss of property, and 
other inconveniences involved in loss of 
caste, have hitherto deterred them from 
making an open profession of Chris- 
tianity. It is, however, evident that this 
wearing away of ancient prejudices, 
and increasing favourable disposition 
toward Christianity among the natives, 
in every place where missionaries are 
in habits of intercourse with them, is a 
preparation of the way for the recep- 
tion of the Gospel.” 

Of the seminary of Hindoostanee 
youths under Mr. Corrie, it is said : 

“ An examination of the Hindoosta- 
nee boys took place, in the presence of 
several members of the Committee, as 
well as others interested in missionary 
objects. The boys were first exercised 
in reading out of the New Testament 
in Hindoostanee ; then in reading out 
of the English New Testament, and ex- 
plaining the meaning in Hindoostanee. 
This part of the examination gave 
much satisfaction: as the pupils mani- 
fested a knowledge of English, both in 
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respect to the pronunciation and mean- 
ing, which was creditable at once to 
themselves and their instructor. They 
were also made to repeat a large por- 
tion of the Hindoostanee Catechism, 
lately printed by the Committee, for 
the use chiefly of the native Christians 
at Chunar. The result completely 
proved that nothing more is wanted 
than a suitable command of leisure for 
the prosecution of this work in a very 
efficient manner. The Committee hum- 
bly hope, that perseverance in a course 
of Christian discipline and education, 
may, with the Divine blessing, enable 
them to furnish some useful labourers 
to the missionary field.” 

In the department of Education, 
providing suitable books is felt to be a 
point of prime importance in India. 
In addition to the valuable labours of 
the Rev. D. Schmid, on this point, as- 
sistance had been derived from other 
quarters. The Corresponding Com- 
mittee particularly acknowledge their 
obligations to the Diocesan School 
Committee, for the History of Joseph in 
Bengalee ; and to the Calcutta School- 
book society. ‘The number of scholars 
under instruction throughout this mis- 
sion probably exceeds 2000. 

Of the works which have issued from 
the press, it is stated that the whole of 
Mr. Ellerton’s Dialogues on the Book 
of Genesis are now published, with an 
English translation annexed. About 
8000 copies have been printed during 
the year. One thousand copies of 
each dialogue have been printed sepa- 
rately in Bengalee. The dialogues 
have been introduced at Burdwan with 
very good effect: and the Committee 
add, that the curiosity of the Natives 
to read them is so considerable, that 
Mr. Deer has introduced them into the 
greater part of his village schools; so 
that it has become necessary to take 
measures for printing a new edition in 
Bengalee alone, to meet the demand. 
The Committee have also printed, du- 
ring the last year, 2000 copies of Mr. 
Bowley’s Catechism in Hindoostanee 
in the Persian character, and 500 in 
the Nagree character ; 200 copies of a 
hymn book ; and 300 copies of extracts 
from the Common Prayer, compre- 
hending the Litany in the Nagree cha- 
racter. In this department the Rev. 
D. Schmid bas been diligently employ- 
ed. He published a letter in English, 
addressed to Baboo Rammohun ey: 


with a view to point out to inquisitive 
Hindoos—who, renouncing the idola- 


R 
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trous system of their Poorans, adhere 
to the Vedas as of Divine authority— 
the exclusive claims of the Bible to in- 
spiration. Soon after, the school book 
called “ Divine Sayings,” in Bengalee 
and English, was brought through the 
press by the Committee. Mr. Schmid 
has now in hand a work, of which the 
first part, in Bengalee and English, con- 
taining 294 pages, has just issued from 
the press: it is intended to bea suin- 
mary of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, and of church history, drawn from 
the Scriptures, and expressed in the 
very words of the sacred text. Mr. 
Schmid has devoted the whole of his 
savings to the printing of this and other 
works, and has given the profits to the 
funds of the mission. 

The expenditure of this mission for 
the year, amounted to about 31,890 
rupees, 3986/., exclusive of the outfit 
and passage of missionaries. More 
than a fourth of the amount of this ex- 
penditure was raised in India. 

It would be impracticable for us to 
enter upon the details of the several sta- 
tions connected with this mission; but 
we shall extract one or two passages 
by way of specimen. 

A gentleman in the East India Com- 

any’s service, who visited Chunar, 
bears the following testimony to the ex- 
emplary state of the Native Christians. 

“Tt was delightful to witness the 
beautiful order and decorum of the 
Native women. The first sight of such 
a congregation of worshippers is the 
more striking, because one has hitherto 
been accustomed to see the women of 
this country under such very different 
circumstances. I went with Mr. Bow- 
ley to hear him catechize the Christian 
women in one of their houses, and was 
indeed gratified. I was more particu- 
larly struck by their behaviour and 
deportment. They read too, very 
well; and seemed well to understand 
the questions and answers of the cate- 
chism: they then sang. I cannot tell 
you what I felt in hearing them sound 
the praises of Jesus Christ. They 
seemed also to feel as they sung.— 
I went afterward to see two of the Eu- 
ropean invalids, whose wives were 
among the Christians. The first was 
an old invalid soldier, nearly deaf; 
and I was accosted, on entering his 
door, by a native girl, neatly dressed, 
saying in English, ‘ Good morning, 
sir;’ there was another little black 
creature running about: these are two 
native orphans, whom this man has 
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adopted. On entering the house of 
the next, I was particularly surprised 
to observe the exceeding cleanliness 
and neatness of the house and all its 
furniture. We surprised the man at 
his Bible: his wife came in, soon after, 
having been among those who were 
examined : she is, Mr. Bowley says, 
a pious woman. The whole appear- 
ance of the barracks, of the houses of 
the individuals, and those of the Native 
Christian women, was such as remind- 
ed me of a country village in England 
on the Sabbath-day. Some were sit- 
ting at the doors, and others in the ve- 
randas reading ; and the whole of them 
were sO quiet that one could not but be 
sure that the Gospel of Peace was 
known there. I have not seen any 
thing like it in India before ; on which 
account, perhaps, it was the more ob- 
servable by me : but the Natives them- 
selves, Mr. Bowley told me, say that 
the place has been quite altered since 
the Gospel has been preached. The 
hawkers and venders of goods now 
never think of going to the barracks 
on a Sunday ; for they only meet with 
reproof or advice, instead of selling 
any thing: and the very Coolies of 
the place have learned something of 
Jesus Christ; for the women talk of 
Him to all who will listen.” 

Mr. Fisher thus speaks of the Native 
Christians at Meerut : 

“ My Native Christians are, at pre- 
sent, all with me. We have the sacra- 
ment on the first Sunday in every 
month, at which they regularly attend 
and participate. Every Sunday, at ele- 
ven o'clock, they all assemble in my 
study, to read the Gospels. If I were 
to write down their conversations, they 
would furnish interesting subjects for 
correspondence.” 

Of one of these conversations, Mr. 
Fisher gives the following account. 

“ Last Sunday, we were conversing 
on the universality of the feeling that 
prevails in all nations, that some atone- 
ment for sin isnecessary. I related to 
them what my three sons had seen, as 
they returned with me from Hurdwar. 
A Fakeer was observed by the road- 
side, preparing something extraordina- 
ry; which, having never observed before, 
excited a curiosity to draw near and ex- 
amine hisemployment. He had several 
Hindoo Pilgrims round him, all on their 
way from the holy Ghaut, who assisted 
in preparing the wretched devotee for 
some horrible purpose, to which he had 
voluntarily bound himself, in order tc 
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expiate the guilt of some crime which 
he had committed long ago. His at- 
tendants literally worshipped him; kiss- 
ing his feet, calling him God, and invok- 
ing his blessing. A large fire was kin- 
dled under the extended branch of an 
old tree: to this branch the Fakeer fast- 
ened two strong ropes, having at the 
lower end of each of them a stuffed 
noose, into which he introduced his 
feet ; and thus being suspended with his 
head downward over the fire, a third 
rope (at a distance toward the end of 
the branch) was fixed, by which he suc- 
ceeded with one hand to set himself in 
a swinging motion, backward and for- 
ward through the smoke and flaming 
fire, which was kept blazing by a con- 
stant supply of fuel, ministered by ma- 


ny of his followers: with the other 


hand he counted a string of beads, a 
fixed number of times ; so as to ascer- 
tain the termination of the four hours, 
for which he had doomed himself daily 
to endure this exercise for twelve years, 
nine of which are nearly expired. A 
narrow bandage is over his eyes, and 
another over his mouth, to guard 
against the suffocating effects of the 
smoke. By this means he says he shall 
atone for the guilt of his sins, and be 
made holy forever. The last half hour 
of the four hours, his people say, he 
stands upright and swings in a circular 
motion round the fire. On coming 
down, he rolls himself in the hot ashes 
of the fire. The boys went to see him 
again in the evening, when he was en- 
gaged in his prayers, but to what or 
whom they could not tell. 

“T asked my little congregation what 
they thought of all this. They sat silent, 
with their eyes cast down and sighing 
heavily. At length, Anund turned to 
Matthew Phiroodeen, and passing his 
arms round his neck, exclaimed, with 
the most touching expression of affec- 
tion as well as of gratitude to God— 
‘Ah, my brother! my brother! such 
once were we! but now (and he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and elevated his 
whole person)—Jesus! Jesus! my God! 
my Saviour !’” 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF 
POOR PIOUS CLERGYMEN. 

The following are a few extracts 
from the letters received by the Com- 
mittee in the course of the last year. 
These afford ample proof of the neces- 
sity and utility of the institution, and 
are its best recommendation. 

1. “I still remain in circumstances 
similar to those of the last year, when 
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real poverty constrained me to appeal to 
the compassion of your Committee. I 
say similar, though not exactly in all 
points, for a gracious God has sent me 
an increase of family. ‘Though Mrs. 

has been the mother of thirteen, 
I cordially welcome the last; and as it 
is a boy, I give him to God in sincere 
prayer, to make him a truly christian 
man, and if it be his will, a laborious 
preacher of righteousness.— Without 
some charitable aid | cannot clear off 
the arrears of the last year. In my 
present rather expensive situation, how 
is it possible that 130/., the amount of 
my income, can supply so large a fa- 
mily as eleven persons, with the most 
common comforts of life? Your re- 
peated bounty has enabled me to be 
useful, and respectable, and comforta- 
ble, in a situation certainly of some 
importance.” 

2. ** Happy should I be were my pe- 
cuniary circumstances such as would 
render another application on my part 
unnecessary ; but having had for many 
years to labour among a very poor 
people, my family having been very 
large, and my necessities compelling 
me to purchase many articles on dis- 
advantageous terms, I have not known 
for several years what it is to be free 
from difficulties ; and such is my state 
at present, unless I can obtain some 
speedy assistance, that my credit must 
fail, and in that case an end will be put 
to my ministerial usefulness. In addi- 
tion to my other burthens, I have Jate- 
ly experienced considerable affliction 
in my family, and having myself at 
times been so indisposed as to be inca- 
pable of discharging my duty; the 
consequence has been an unavoidable 
increase of expenditure—and although 
the congregation I serve is so consider- 
able in number, many of them being 
in low circumstances, and not a few of 
them total strangers, that degree of 
assistance is not afforded which might 
otherwise be expected. My income 
is about 147/. I have ten children, 
five of whom are wholly dependent 
upon me for support. It is computed 
that the congregation may average a 
thousand persons ; the communicants 
a hundred. The sacrament is admi- 
nistered monthly.” 

8. “Tam still curate of 





, havea 


wife and ten children, seven of whom 
are wholly dependent on me ; and my 
curacy is no more than 50/. per an- 
num for our support. Five of my chil- 
drenhave been afflicted with the typhus 
fever, and doctors’ bills must be very 
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considerable for attending them these 
three months. I hope that the worthy 
gentlemen will look upon this my hum- 
ble petition with tenderness and coin- 
passion: and may the God of mercy 
reward my kind benefactors !” 

4. (From a Clergyman’s Widow.)— 
* In deep distress and heartfelt sorrow, 
I acquaint you and the worthy Com- 
mittee of the death of my dear hus- 
band, after a painful illness of ten 
months, which he bore with a steady, 
composed Christian fortitude, truly 
edifying to his religious friends I 
feel greatly obliged for the last liberal 
supply, in feeling consideration of his 
supposed expense I have three 
children dependent on me, or rather on 
Providence. The medical bills, and 
several other necessary expenses, are 
yet unpaid. I pray to be enabled to 
put my whole trust in the Lord. My 
son, who is come to us, and has suc- 
ceeded in having his father’s curacies, 
is the only earthly support I have to 
look to. In laying this before the Com- 
mittee, you will oblige your afflicted 
but grateful servant.” 

5. “ When I review the dealings of 
God with us, I am constrained to say, 
that mercy and goodness have abound- 
ed towards us Though the merciful 
Lord was pleased to cloud his favours 
with afflictions, yet I trust all was in 
love to our souls——I have forty-five 
pounds per annum from the chapel, 
and have received forly-sir pounds 
from other sources. We are six in fa- 
mily. From six to seven hundred in 
the congregation, and aboutthirty com- 
municants. We have Sunday-schools 
attached to the chapel: I superintend 
them myself.” 

6. “I beg leave to acknowledge in 
the most grateful manner, the receipt 
of your kind letter, with the enclosed 
bank post-bill. It is impossible for me 
to describe, within the compass of a 
letter, the joy which the receipt of this 
valuable present has created in the 
bosom of my poor wife and myself. It 
caine just in time to rescue us from the 
greatest misery, and to afford us where- 
with to obtain those necessaries re- 
quired for the sustenance of man, which 
I am sorry to say we were almost des- 
titute of.” 

7. “T received your kind letter yes- 
terday, enclosing ; I have to thank 
the Committee for the favour conferred 
upon me. It will prove highly bene- 
ficial to me, as it will help to accom- 
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plish many of my wishes for the ser- 
vices of my children, and which could 
not have been done but through this aid. 
It will prevent many a heart-ache, and 
cause, I hope, my soul to be lifted up 
to God in gratitude and thanksgiving.” 

“ My income, one bun- 
dred pounds... .... No fees whatever. 
My family consists of nine persons. I 
buried a child nine months ago, and 
my eldest son has been put apprentice 
by some pious christian friends. The 
congregation from: twelve to fifteen 
hundred, often two thousand. The 
communicants monthly from one to 
two hundred.” 

8, ———-———“ My scanty stipend 
will too well convey a sense of my 
need, which is pressing ; but I wish to 
conduct myself with resignation. My 
salary is twenty pounds. I have no 
other income. Ihave a wife and three 
children. The average of the congre- 
gation about one hundred and fifty— 
sacrament administered four times a 
year. My own poverty, and that of the 
people, have hitherto prevented me 
from doing any good further than by 
my public and private labours.” 

9.........% Though poverty pinch- 
es very hard, more particularly in cases 
where the petitioners may have been 
brought up in affluent circumstances, 
and educated as gentlemen usually are 
at our universities, yet, when continued 
illness, with numberless concomitant 
expenses, is taken into Consideration, 
his sufferings become far greater; to 
this add a further source of grief ;—a 
poor sick wife, near her confinement is 
wholly unable to provide the many 
little necessaries requisite. You may 
hence form a fair opinion of my present 
state. My income is under sixty-five 
pounds. I have a wife, and at present 
three children, all young, and wholly 
dependent on me for support.” 


By reference to the accounts of the 
Society, it appears that the Committee 
have been under the necessity, for the 
last two years, of selling out part of 
their funded property ; although by the 
dividends arising from it, the grants 
made by them have been in a consider- 
able measure supplied. The Commit- 
tee, therefore, hope, that as the claims 
on the Society’s benevolence are year- 
ly increasing, the friends of religion 
and the church will exert themselves 
to increase the list of donations and 
subscriptions. 











FOREIGN. 

France.—The bill proposed by the 
new ministry for the regulation, we 
might almost say for the extinction of 
the liberty, of the press, has passed the 
chamber of deputies, after a long and 
vehement struggle, by a majority of 
219 to 137. Numerous amendments 
were moved, and warmly supported by 
the left side, but were decidedly re- 
jected. The new ministers bave thus 
proved their strength, at least in the 
representative body ; but there can be 
no doubt that the general feeling in 
France is hostile to their views of poli- 
cy, and should these be persisted in, 
may issue in some serious convulsion, 
affecting even the stability of the 
throne, and involving, perhaps, the 
peace of the world. The allied pow- 
ers, however, could hardly deem them- 
selves justified in interfering in the in- 
terhal disputes of France, while those 
differences respected only the fulfil- 
ment or non-fulfilment of the pledge 
given by the king in the charter, when 
he re-ascended the throne. Certainly 
the fiction of a social compact was most 
completely realized on that oceasion ; 
and there can be no doubt that the na- 
tion has as indefeasible a claim on the 
government to fulfil the terms of that 
compact, as the government has upon 
the nation for submission to the laws 
framed in conformity to its spirit and 
principles. In the mean time, the 
French funds are gradually rising : and 
we lament to add, the French Slave- 
trade is acquiring daily a wider and 
more opprobrious extent. 

Spain.—The king of Spain has 
been obliged, at length, to dismiss his 
ministers, and to choose new ones. 
Among other measures recommended 
to the cortes, in a special message sent 
down to them from the throne, is a pro- 
position for restraining the evils of the 
press. A law has passed that body to 
effect this object ; and the rational re- 
straints which it imposes gave occa- 
sion, while they were under discussion, 
to some popular tumults. The cortes, 
however, have remained firm; and, we 
must do them the justice to say, seem 
disposed to uphold the existing institu- 
tions of the country, against the cla- 
mours or the efforts of faction, whether 
exerted in favour of the old or of the 
new order of things. 
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It gives us great pleasure to state, 
that a law has recently passed this as- 
sembly for the more effectual repres- 
sion of the African Slave-trade. All 
Spanish ships in that trade are made 
liable to seizure and condemnation. 
Their owners, fitters-out, captains, offi- 
cers, and crew, are subjected, on con- 
viction, to the punishment of the gal- 
leys, or to hard labour in some other 
way, forten years. All foreign vessels 
attempting to introduce slaves into the 
Spanish dominions are also to be seized 
and confiscated, and the persons navi- 
gating them to undergo the same pu- 
nishment as native Spaniards. The 
slaves carried in contravention of the 
laws are to be made free, and a part of 
the proceeds of the ship and cargo is to 
be applied to their benefit. We hail 
this law as an indication of a spirit, on 
the part of the Spanish cortes, which 
promises an administration of upright- 
ness and humanity ; and we trust that 
no time will be lost in concerting with 
our government the means of carrying 
so admirable an enactment into com- 
plete effect. France may well blush 
at being thus outstript by Spain in the 
march of benevolence and justice. 

Turkey.—A most remarkable si- 
lence has of late prevailed with respect 
to the affairs of Turkey; and the ge- 
neral inference from this circumstance 
appears to have been, that the diffe- 
rences between that power and Russia 
are about to be compromised, and that 
the troubles in Greece are likely soon 
to terminate. We confess that we can 
discover nothing in the mere absence 
of idle rumours to justify such surmi- 
ses. A note of the Turkish govern- 
ment, addressed to the English minis- 
ter, would rather indicate that there 
was no intention on the part of the 
Porte to accede to what has been de- 
clared to be, and what we believe real- 
ly is, the ultimatum of Russia. The 
assurances it contains are of the most 
vague and unsatisfactory kind, and so 
perfectly evasive that they are cal- 
culated to generate distrust instead 
of confidence. In the mean time, nei- 
ther Russia nor the Porte appears to 
have relaxed their warlike prepara- 
tions; and their armies, which are dai- 
ly joined by fresh troops, are at no 
great distance from each other, ready, 
apparently, to begin their operations 
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with the return of spring. The Greeks 
are busily employed in fortifying, and 
in supplying with the munitions of war, 
all the strong places of which they have 
obtained possession, in the Morea and 
elsewhere ; and they evince a determi- 
nation, whatever may be the result of 
the negotiations between Russia and 
the Porte, and at whatever cost to 
themselves, to achieve their deliver- 
ance from the Turkish yoke. We 
most ardently hope that their efforts 
will be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 
DOMESTIC. 

Parliament opened on the Sth in- 
stant, with a speech from the throne, 
deiivered by the king in person, in 
which his majesty presented, in sub- 
stance, the following statements :— 
That he continued to receive from fo- 
reign powers the strongest assurances 
of friendship towards this country : that 
his endeavours had been directed, in 
common with his allies, to the settle- 
ment of the differences between Russia 
and Turkey ; and that there was rea- 
son to hope that those differences would 
be satisfactorily adjusted: that he had 
derived great satisfaction from the loy- 
alty and attachment manifested by his 
Irish subjects during his visit to their 
country, but that a spirit of outrage had 
since arisen, which he felt determined 
by all possible means to subdue,—for 
which purpose it would be necessary 
for Parliament to consider whether the 
existing laws were sufficient to meet 
the exigency: that the revenue had in- 
creased, and was siill increasing: that 
he had made a large reduction in the 
estimates of the annual expenditure, 
particularly in the naval and military 
depariments: that the commerce and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom 
had considerably improved, and were 
in a flourishing condition ; but that the 
agricultural interest was in a depressed 
state, and ought to occupy the early at- 
tention of Parliament,—who, however, 
would always bear in mind, whatevec 
measures they might adopt, that in the 
maintenance of our public credit all the 
best interests of the kingdom were 
deeply involved. 

In the house of lords, the address 
in reply to the king’s speech, was 
carried without opposition. In the 
house of commons, two amendments 
were moved; one by Sir F. Burdett, the 
object of which was to defer, for two 
days, the consideration of the reply to 
be made to his majesty ; and the other 
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by Mr. Hume, which went to pledge 
the house to a large reduction of our 
expenditure, and the consequent re- 
lief of the country from the pressure 
of taxation. Both motions were ne- 
gatived by considerable majorities; but 
they gave rise to some interesting dis- 
cussions. 

On the state of~ our negotiations 
with respect to Turkey, little or no 
explanation has as yet been given. 
The few words uttered by munisters 
seemed intended to produce the im- 
pression, that their feelings were on 
the side of the Greeks; but that con- 
siderations of policy, and also of good 
faith to Turkey, would prevent this 
country from espousing their cause, 
or from interfering at all in the ques- 
tion, except by way of mediation ; and 
this mediation, they trusted, would be 
successful. 

The state of Ireland demanded, and 
has received, prompt attention. At 
the period when the View of Public 
Affairs in our last number went to 
press, the disturbances in the south- 
west of that island had been for the 
moment somewhat calmed; but they 
subsequently broke out with new force, 
and assumed more the decided cha- 
racter of rebellion. Skirmishes have 
occurred between parties of the rioters 
and the police and military, in which 
several persons have been killed. ‘The 
reports of the last fortnight have, how- 
ever, been again more favourable ; 
though nothing, perhaps, can be more 
fallacious, than to judge of the rea! 
state of the insurrection from these 
partial changes. ‘To check the im- 
inediate evil, ministers have brought 
before parliament two very strong 
measures ; the suspension of the law 
of Habeas Curpus, and the revival of 
the Insurrection Act,—the provisions 
of which are extremely coercive, such 
as forbidding persons from assembliug 
1 groupes of above a certain number, 
inilicting severe penalties upon indi- 
viduals absenting themselves from 
their homes at night without a lawful 
excuse, enabling the magistrates to 
make domiciliary visits at all hours, 
and to decide, if they think it re- 
quisite, in some cases, on the guilt 
or innocence of the parties, with- 
out the intervention of a jury. The 
operation of these laws, however, 
is confined to districts deelared to 
be actually in a state of insurrection. 
The necessity of these measures was 
conceived to be so urgent, that many 
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of those who lamented most deeply 
that direful necessity, considered them 
as indispensable at the present mo- 
ment ; and they were carried through 
parliament with the utmost celerity, 
the standing orders of both houses 
being suspended on the occasion. We 
do not question this necessity ; but we 
trust that the plans of government for 
the pacification of Ireland, are not li- 
mited to coercive measures of this 
stern description. If they are, how- 
ever effectual they may be in dissi- 
pating the present alarm, the deep- 
seated causes of all these calamitous 
disturbances will remain just where 
they were, and be ready to break out, 
as they have done again and again, 
at the first favourable opportunity, or 
on the first fresh excitement. In the 
present instance, indeed, it clearly ap- 
pears, that the disorders which have 
unhappily occurred did not originate 
in political disaffection, but arose from 
the cruel and oppressive conduct of 
certain land-owners towards their te- 
nantry. But, in the actual state of 
Ireland, what security can we have 
that that state of lawless tumult which 
has been excited by private wrongs, 
and has been directed against obnoxi- 
ous individuals, shall not be gradual- 
ly converted into rebellion against the 
government which is properly exert- 
ing itself to repress and to punish the 
violation of order? This forms an 
argument, indeed, for the most energe- 
tic measures which can be devised 
for restoring tranquillity to the dis- 
turbed districts. But it presses, if pos- 
sible, still more strongly, on the go- 
vernment and on parliament, the duty 
of meliorating the condition of that un- 
happy and too long neglected country. 
To encourage the agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures of Ireland ; 
to give to her an able and upright local 
magistracy, a resident gentry, and a 
resident laborious and pious clergy ; 
to raise the degraded condition of her 
peasantry, and enable them to enjoy 
a fair portion of the produce of their 
labour; to allay the religious dissen- 
sions which pervade every part of the 
country, and embitter the quiet of 
every hamlet within it ; and to devise 
a substitute for the tithe system, that 
everlasting source of discontent and 
disorder, are a few, and but a few, of 
the obligations imposed upon them. 
And if, in addition to this paternal 
conduct on the part of the rulers and 
legislators of Ireland, the clergy were 
not only to reside in their parishes, 
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but to labour to gain the affection and 


parishioners, by 
their uniforn and unceasing kindness, 
even to those who reject their profes- 
sional ministrations; and if suitable 
exertions were also employed by them, 
and by the Protestant gentry, to edu- 
cate the rising generation in moral 
and religious habits, and to enable 
them to read the holy Scriptures, as 
the directory of their faith and prac- 
tice; much might doubtless be effect- 
ed in a few years for the improvement 
and tranquillity of that country: she 
would become too happy to wish for 
any material political changes, and too 
well informed to be open to the machi- 
nations of revolutionary demagogues. 
If some such course is not pursued, 
the mischievous spirit which is at pre- 
sent at work in some quarters, will 
become general, and, no longer con- 
fined to local grievances and partial 
evils—to a war with tithe proctors and 
middle men, will take a far wider 
range, and aim at the overthrow of 
every established institution, at what- 
ever cost of devastation and blood. 
We earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
affecting exigencies of Ireland will not 
be forgotten with the cessation of the 
present alarm. Little, indeed, has as 
yet been said in parliament, either by 
ministers Or Opposition, respecting any 
intended measures of amelioration ; 
but this, we conceive, has proceed- 
ed not from any want of cordial in- 
terest in the subject, but from the num- 
ber of other pressing points which 
have called for earlier attention, and 
from the necessity of quelling, in the 
first instance, the tumultuous spirit 
which exists in some parts of the 
country. The statements of the noble 
lord who moved the address on the 
king’s speech in the house of lords, 
(the Earl of Roden,) seem to furnish a 
pledge that, among the other measures 
in prospect for Ireland, the education 
and religious instruction of the peo- 
ple will occupy a prominent place. 
His lordship dwelt forcibly on this 
topic; and particularly hailed the 
much-calumniated Bible Society asthe 
guardian angel of his country. We 
trust that his manly and Christian sen- 
timents, on the moral amelioration of 
Ireland, will not be without their due 
effect upon parliament and the coun- 
try; and especially on those of his 
fellow countrymen, lay or ecclesiasti- 
cal, who have hitherto been unjust- 
ly warped on these vital questions. 
We were no less consoled by the en- 
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gagement entered into by Mr. Grant, 
the late secretary of lieland, to deve- 
lope to parliament his views of thes 
state of that country, and of the reme- 
dial measures which her circumstances 
require; an engagement which was 
hailed with such concurrent acclama- 
tion, as at once proved the deep im- 
pression felt of the importance of 
the subject, and the strong claim which 
the speaker was allowed to have ac- 
quired to the general confidence of the 
house and of the country, by his up- 
right, liberal, and able administration 
of Irish affairs. 

The state of the agricultural inte- 
rest has given birth to some lengthen- 
ed debates; and various plans have 
been proposed for its relief, all of 
them, we conceive, equally unavail- 
ing. ‘That there is a considerable de- 
gree of distress felt by farmers and 
land-owners,in many parts of the coun- 
try,is admitted on all sides. The whole, 
however, seems to us to resolve itself 
into this : That the produce of the soil 
is cheap from its abundance, and that 
rents have not yet been sufficiently 
lowered to suit the new circumstances 
in which we are placed. 

As for the various and discordant 
remedies that have been proposed, 
they have only tended to convince us 
more than ever that parliament, by 
its interference, may do much harm, 
but cando no good. The diminution 
of taxes is of course loudly insisted 
upon as one grand remedy; and it 
cannot be denied that, if this were 
practicable, some slight relief might 
follow its aduption,—but less, far less, 
we believe, than is commonly ima- 
gined. Ministers have yielded so far 
to the general feeling, as to have 
agreed to remit to the amount of a 
shilling on the bushel of barley. 
Econoniy is doubtless the duty of mi- 
nisters; and we are glad that all par- 
ties, ministers themselves among the 
uumber, concur to think so; but it is 
but mockery to hope for any sensible 
relief to the agriculturists from this 
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or any other practicable reduction of 
taxes. Itis but a limited part of the 
revenue over which government have 
any control; and even were they to 
cut down the public expenditure to 
the lowest possible estimate of their 
opponents, the reduction would be 
scarcely, if at all, felt by the farmer. 
Great as is the sum demanded of him 
for taxes, it isonly a fraction of the 
sums paid by him in the shape of rent 
and poor’s-rate ; and, were the whole 
swept away, we conceive it would 
make but a slight deduction from 
his necessary outgoings. Ministers 
have further proposed to issue four 
millions of Exchequer Bills to pa- 
rishes, on the security of the poor’s- 
rate, to be lent to distressed agricul- 
turists. But this proposition we con- 
ceive to be wholly uncalled for by the 
circumstances of the country; and if 
acted upon, must therefore do more 
harm than good. There is a super- 
abundance of capital in the country 
already ; so that this measure can only 
add to the difficulty which is already 
felt, in finding the means of benefi- 
cially employing it. It may enable 
some land-holders, indeed, to keep 
up their rents a little longer, and 
some farmers to pay them; but this 
can be attended with permanent ad- 
vantage to neither.—The Agricultural 
Committee has been re-appointed. 

Besides the repeal of the malt-tax 
duty, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer contemplates an immediate liqui- 
dation of the one hundred and fifty-five 
millions of five per cent. stock, by 
converting them into four per cent. 
stock ; a measure which seems at the 
present moment to be practicable, and, 
if practicable, expedient. 

We are happy to repor a favoura- 
ble state of the finances; a circum- 
stance which we cannot but attribute to 
the cheapness of the necessaries of life, 
which puts it in the power of the great 
mass of the community to expend a 
larger portion of their earnings on ex- 
ciseable articles., 
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